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Good Advice from 
Outside the Industry 


ORTUNATE indeed was the American Electric Rail- 

way Association in securing as a speaker at its con- 
vention a public service commissioner of the standing 
of H. G. Taylor of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. His address will long be remembered, not 
only for its sound common sense, but its apt analogies 
and epigrams. His comparison of the politician who 
~ believes that a trolley ride can be furnished indefinitely 
below cost with King Canute defying the tide was very 
much to the point, as was his statement that the auto- 
mobile, like the camel of old, was crowding its owner 
out of the tent. Other aphorisms were, that to every 
scheming politician a street car looks like a band 
wagon; that if a city ordinance can be made to say that 
the fare shall be 5 cents, the politician thinks that the 
problem is solved; that rate increases will fail to bring 
relief unless patrons, whatever the fare, are convinced 
that it is worth that much to ride the car, and that 
sound public relations and propaganda are not synony- 
mous terms. 

But it was not only by its apothegms that the address 
was notable. Mr. Taylor expressed his belief that a 
revulsion from the extensive use of the private automo- 
bile in city streets is about due and gave his reasons for 
this opinion. He then showed that this was the oppor- 
tunity for which railway managers had been waiting, 
and then advised them how best they could use this. 
Briefly, this was to give the patrons an attractive serv- 
ice and one that was worth the fare, whatever that 
fare might be, and whether the service was given by 
bus or trolley car. He particularly emphasized the need 
for attractive cars and for enlisting the interest of the 
employees in popularizing again the electric railways. 


The Humanitarian Phase 
of Safety Work 


O MORE interesting story of industrial welfare 
has ever been told than is found in the chapters on 
safety in some of the Coffin award presentations for 
this year. Modern safety work when approached from 
the viewpoint of today permits of a refreshing relief 
from the ofttimes dull routine of railway operation. 
Of the wide series of methods and practices set forth 
in the briefs, the most interesting is the work of train- 
ing children in the public schools. An appeal is made to 
the child through a knowledge of its psychology. For 
the younger children safety is made a game and the 
important message of the conservation of life and limb 
is carried home most forcefully. In certain cities the 
older children, particularly the boys, are made junior 
traffic officers with rights to control traffic which place 
them in the same category as officers of the law. The 
appeal is evident to any man who can think back to 
his own boyhood days. 


' 


Such educational work is indeed worth while, not 
only in the fulfillment of our duty to preach safety, but 
in the betterment of the child himself. 

The Interstate Bus 
Must Come Under Regulation 


HE effect on commission regulation of the latest 

fledgling in transportation, the interstate motor 
bus and truck, seems to have been like that of the 
proverbial monkey wrench in the gearing of carefully 
designed machinery. For a number of decades the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has exercised a super- 
vision over the interstate business of all rail lines, and 
for a somewhat shorter time commissions in most states 
have maintained a similar control over the common car-: 
riers within the confines of their particular states. 
Through these federal and state commissions the ac- 
counts of rail lines have been supervised, rates estab- 
lished, certificates of convenience and necessity for 
new enterprises required. 

Now, the roving bus has arrived and seemingly can 
do almost anything it likes, provided it conducts a 
purely interstate business. The governing authorities 
of the individual states whose: highways it uses and 
whose border lines it crosses can do nothing to regulate 
its schedules or its fares, or seerningly to provide any 
of the other safeguards for the public and the capital 
invested in parallel transportation lines which the ex- 
perience of years has shown to be necessary. Under 
recent Supreme Court decisions the interstate bus ap- 
pears about as free from any form of control or 
restraint as the nomad on the plains of Arabia or the 
bird of passage flying high overhead between its 
northern and southern habitats. Such a condition, if 
allowed to continue, means a return to the days of 
cut-throat competition in transportation affairs before 
regulation was established. Indeed, the possibilities of 
destructive competition appear to be greater because 
of the small capital required to start a bus line. 

The need of a remedy for such a condition is so 
obvious that the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners recently discussed the draft 
of a bill to be submitted to Congress to correct the 
situation. Briefly it declares that all such interstate 
motor common carriers are subject to federal regulation 
as to rates, service and schedules, this regulation to be 
administered by the local state utility commissions as 
agents of the federal government. 

Whether introduced by the Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners or through some other agency, 
some such act is greatly needed. Admittedly, regulation 
is necessary and there are many reasons why it should 
be under the direction of the state commissions. They 
are better acquainted with the local conditions than any 
national commission could be, and a transfer to Wash- 
ington of hearings on the service and rates of these 
comparatively small local transportation lines would in- 
vive hardships on both carriers and witnesses. 
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Time to Think Again About 
Getting the Paving Tax Removed 


ITH the new year bringing the opening of legis- 

lative sessions in many states within two months, 
the present is none too soon for railways to consider 
what they need to present to legislative attention. 
Among these needs there is probably none which should 
appeal more to the sense of justice of the legislators 
than a statute to repeal the usual paving tax. With 
the existing tremendous development of the private 
automobiles and the increasing use of the bus, the in- 
justice of the tax has become increasingly apparent. 
Of all the occupants of the highway, the only one that 
does not use the pavement is called upon to pay a 
special tax to keep it in repair. Not only that! This 
tax has become far more onerous than ever before be- 
cause the railway’s competitors are demanding and 
obtaining more paving and more expensive paving. 
The consequence is there is a continuous temptation, 
where. the tax is considerable in comparison to the 
traffic, for the railway company to take up the track 
and abandon rail service. There are many cases where 
the municipality has awakened too late and found that 
this has been done and that rails will probably not be 
laid again on these streets for many years.. 

Precedents for a reduction or the abolition of this 
absurd paving impost are found in the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Montana, as well as in many 
recent service-at-cost franchises. It is also a fact that 
the tax came very near being abolished in New York 
State while Theodore Roosevelt was Governor. The 
facts on this point are given in a statement by G. Tracy 
Rogers, reported in the news column of this week’s 
issue. If Colonel Roosevelt was willing to give up this 
tax twenty years ago, how much stronger is the reason 
for doing so today. 


Manufacturing Is Not the Purpose 
of the Railway Shop 


ERIODICALLY the question of manufacture of 

repair parts by electric railways comes up for dis- 
cussion. The alert master mechanic, in an effort to 
make a favorable record, embarks on a program of 
manufacture. The men and equipment are available, 
so that he sees the way clear to reduce costs below 
the price charged by the manufacturer for his product. 
True, the direct charges for labor and material total 
less than what would be paid the dealer. But are all 
the costs figured in? 

The article on this subject by H. E. Jordan published 
in this issue indicates that usually many elements are 
omitted when the master mechanic determines the cost 
of making parts. While in some cases an attempt is 
made to include a certain amount of overhead cost, 
rigid analysis is needed to get the true figure. As a 
rule this is impossible under the system of operating 
accounts. 

Manufacturers, on the other hand, must: include all 
costs that properly are chargeable in order that suffi- 
cient revenue will be derived to maintain the business. 
It is not good accounting nor good policy to sell a few 
manufactured products at less than cost, as the loss 
must be made up elsewhere. Hence the price charged 
for the part will more nearly reflect the true manufac- 
turing cost than the sum of the labor and material 
items given in the master mechanic’s figure. 
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Before the railway man embarks on a manufactur- 
ing adventure he should count well the cost—and con- 
sider all the elements that go to make it up. 


Arbitration Award 
a Narrow Escape for Boston Elevated 


-O CHANGE in the basic rate of pay on the Boston 

Elevated of 723 cents an hour was allowed two- 
man car operators by the arbitrators appointed to 
pass upon the question of wages for the employees. 
It was, however, decided that the differential in favor 
of one-man operators and bus men shall be advanced 
2 cents to 10 cents. In this finding the award rejects 
the plea of the men for an advance and that of the 
company for a reduction in wages. In short, the issue 
up for settlement was: What change, if any, shall be 
made in the existing agreement prescribing the rates 
of pay for various classes of employees if they choose 
to remain in the employ of the company? d 

Since 1918, when the new trustee arrangement 
became operative, wages on the Boston Elevated have 
gone up from 387.5 cents to the present rate of 72.50 
cents. In the light of these facts the question that 
the company asked was in effect: What reason is 
there why Boston should pay the highest wages, meas- 
ured in the light of working conditions, of any city 
in the country? Naturally, the company saw no reason. 
It saw no reason, not because that was the natural atti- 
tude it might be expected to take, but because it was con- 
vineed that any advance could not be sustained on the 
ground of economic justification. It convinced the 
board of the soundness of this. From the point. of view 
of the men themselves the arbitrators found employ- 
ment with the railway to be highly attractive. They 
said that the statistics of labor turnover were most 
conclusive upon this point. In times such as these, 
men don’t stay in jobs that are not attractive and 
remunerative. They don’t have to. 

Facts are facts. The award has been made. It does 
seem, however, that the company made out-a better 
case than is reflected in the award. To the arbitrators 
the evidence for a reduction was in effect not strong 
enough to overcome their reluctance “to reduce a wage 
rate already in force.” When tried before men con- 
scious of their obligations, as these men certainly were, 
cases like these are never easy to decide. With 
all due respect to the men who passed upon these issues 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL certainly disagrees 
with them on the matter of the increases in pay to 
the one-man car and the bus operators.. To be very 
brief, that finding is not in accord with the prevailing 
practice in the industry as forcibly brought out by 
the railway not only in its testimony but in its brief. 
At present this additional 2 cents will not be especially 
burdensome, being only about $70,000 a year on the 
basis of the present proportions of one-man, two-man 
car service and bus operation. . That is not the point. 

The trustees are doing well with the Boston prop- 
erty, very well. The revenue exceeded cost of service in 
September sufficiently to bring down the deficit, or 
the amount which the reserve fund lacks of being 
$1,000,000, from $367,594 to $176,746. An increase 
of the basic flat fare of 10 cents was characterized 
by Mr. Dana as inconceivable under present conditions. 
The award appears to offer escape from that contin- 
gency, but the escape is very narrow. That is the most 
that can be said for it. 
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Transportation Problems Studied in the 
District of Columbia 


Comprehensive Fact-Finding Survey Made by McClellan & Junkersfeld, 
Inc., with a View to Possible Merger of Electric Railways — Recent Rapid 
- Development of the City of Washington and Unique Street Layout Pre- 
sent Complicated Problem—Facilities of Various Companies are Compared 


; ERGER of the principal agencies furnishing 
Mex: transportation in the District of Columbia 
has been under discussion for some time past. 
Washington is one of comparatively few cities where 
two or more electric railways operate a network of lines 
that cross and recross each other. Recently the advent 
of the bus has further complicated the situation. 
Service now operated by the three most important 
agencies may be classified under six heads: 
1. Rail service of the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company. 
2. Bus service of the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company. 


are furnished are intricately interlaced, as shown on 
the accompanying map. In the case of the rail lines, 
numerous routes are more or less circuitous because of 
the presence of tracks belonging to another company 
on the streets which constitute the most direct route. 
In a few instances two railways have parallel tracks on 
the same street for short distances. 

To remedy these conditions it has long been suggested 
that the two railways be merged into one. Possible 
economies in operation and maintenance have been ad- 
vanced as additional reasons for such a merger. 

When consideration of this subject was undertaken 
during the early part of the present year it was found 
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Railway and Bus Routes of the Three Principal Agencies Furnishing Local Transportation 
in the District of Columbia Are Intricately Interlaced 


. Rail service of the Capital Traction Company. 
. Bus service of the Capital Traction Company. 
. Bus service operated jointly by both railways. 
- 6. Bus service of the Washington Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. 
Two other electric railways, the Washington, Balti- 
more & Annapolis and the Washington-Virginia, enter 
the city but do not play a major réle in local transpor- 
tation. : 
Routes on which the foregoing six classes of service 
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that complete, up-to-date statistics from which accurate 
conclusions could be drawn were not available. This 
was because transportation service was rendered by 
several separate companies whose records were kept 
independently and the District Commission had been 
without funds to finance a comprehensive survey. 

It was thought that a careful analysis of the entire 
transportation situation was needed, and the North 
American Company, owner of some 75 per cent of the 
common stock of the Washington Railway & Electric 
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Company, offered to finance a survey to the extent of 
$50,000. This offer was accepted by the District Com- 
mission and the firm of McClellan & Junkersfeld, Inc., 
engineers, of New York City, was selected to carry out 
the work. : 

After five months of investigation a report was com- 
piled and presented to the commission. As stipulated 
when the undertaking was begun, the survey was simply 
for the purpose of determining the facts and no recom- 
mendations were embodied in the report. It was agreed, 
however, that the facts developed by this survey should 
form the basis for further consideration of the merger 
question. 

Many of the facts disclosed are of general interest to 
the electric railway industry, as are also the methods 
used in gathering and presenting the information. An 
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tide. Of the total area of 69.2 square miles, about 
7.8 square miles is water area, leaving about 61.4 square 
miles of land area in the District at present. 

Following the acquisition of this property by the 
government the task of evolving a suitable plan for the 
future city was assigned in 1791 by President George 
Washington to Major Peter Charles L’Enfant, a civil 
engineer of New York. A scheme of development was 
outlined by Major L’Enfant after a study of the city 
plans of the most beautiful European capitals. The city 
plan thus devised and adopted gave due consideration 
to suitable locations for the various government build- 
ings, taking into account inter-relationship, convenience 
of access and beauty of environment. It made large use 
of broad, diagonal avenues with small parks or circles 
at their intersections, providing many beautiful vistas 
and sightly locations for monuments. 


The original plan was carefully fol- 
lowed in the location of the White 


House, the Capitol, parks and monu- 


ments and in the laying out of all 
circles and nearly all of the streets. 


In general, the development of the 


newer portions of the city outside of 


the- area covered by the original plan 


has followed along the same lines. 


Locations of the Library of Congress, 


Treasury Building and the War 


Department Building, on the other 
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‘hand, are in conflict with the original 
plan. During the latter part of the 
last century it became evident that 
departures from the plan, together — 
with the rapid growth of the city, 
would result in a serious situation 
unless corrected. A comprehensive 
report was submitted to the United 
States Senate in 1902, stating that the 
original plan should be adhered to, not 
only in that part of the city to which 
it originally applied, but should govern 
also the development of outlying sec- 


Ratio of Automobiles to Population, 


20 per Cent of Traffic Uses Automobiles 


abstract of the first two sections of the report is pre- 
sented below. Other sections will be abstracted in 
future issues of this paper. } 

Washington is fortunate, the report states, in having 
had from its earliest days a definite city plan, but is 
unfortunate in that during the latter years of the last 
century minor and passing considerations were allowed 
to result in departures from this plan. Recently many 
of the mistakes of the past have been corrected and 
increasing weight is now being given to the principles 
underlying the original plan of the city. 

Territory originally comprising the District of Colum- 
bia, at first called the Federal Territory, included 100 
square miles, 69.2 square miles of which was ceded by 
the State of Maryland and 30.8 square miles by the 
State of Virginia. This latter portion, lying south of 
the Potomac River, was retroceded to Virginia in 1846, 
leaving as the District of Columbia only that part of 
the original territory formerly belonging to Maryland. 
The land area of the District has been increased from 
time to time by the reclamation of the park lands along 
the river, which were formerly covered regularly by the 


This Is Higher in the Outlying Sections 
than in the Center of the City. In the Rush Hours 


tions. This policy has been followed 
since that time. 2 

It may be concluded from a study of 
the L’Enfant plan that its author was 
governed primarily by considerations of beauty, conven- 
ience and directness of access and defence. The latter 
factor has long since ceased to be of importance. The 
consideration of beauty has been achieved with remark- 
able success and today Washington ranks as one of the 
most beautiful cities of the world. Directness and con- 
venience of access, however, must be measured in terms 
of transportation agencies available and it must be con- 
cluded that, with modern conveyances operating at 
speeds undreamed of a century ago, multiple intersec- 
tions resulting from diagonal streets and the change in 
direction necessitated by the placing of numerous parks 
in the line of the principal highways has to some extent 
limited the capacity of Washington streets to carry 
dense traffic. To this extent one of the principles on 
which the original plan was based has been defeated. 

The grouping of government office buildings, now 


housing a number of workers unthought of a hundred 


years ago, places heavy burdens on streets not orig- 
inally designed for such uses. However, the L’Enfant 
idea must bé considered to have been justified, the’ re- 
port of the engineers states, in that it has produced a 
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city of exceptional beauty, without making impossible 
adequate transportation service. It has, however, com- 
plicated that problem somewhat and added to the cost 
of such service. 


LARGE POPULATION CENTERED IN SMALL AREA 


When Major L’Enfant in 1791 prepared his plan he 
anticipated and made provision for a city of 200,000 
inhabitants at the end of 100 years. The accuracy of 
his vision of the future is indicated by the federal 
census of 1890, which showed a population of 230,000. 

The population of what is now the District of Colum- 
bia barely exceeded 8,000 in 1800. In a century and a 
quarter it has grown to almost half a million. During 
the entire 100-year period from 1800 to 1900 the 
growth in population of the territory outside of the 
District boundaries but within the 
Metropolitan area did not show any 
large increase. After 1900, however, 
the growth became more rapid because 
of the expansion of the city beyond its 
boundaries. This development has 
been greatly accelerated during the 
past five years, in which period it is 
estimated that the population in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent as compared 
with an increase of 13.4 per cent in 
the population within the District. 

In 1800 there was a larger popula- 
tion in Georgetown than in the area 
immediately surrounding the site of 
the national Capitol. Fifty years later 
there was a rather uniform distribu- 
tion of population throughout the en- 
tire area comprising the original city 
of Washington. The 1880 census 
shows an increased density of popula- 
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represents a population of 533,905 in 1910 and the 
curve for Detroit a population of 465,766 in 1910. The 
distribution of the population of Chicago in 1910, ag- 
gregating 2,185,283, is shown by another curve to 
illustrate the effect of growth in flattening the curve 
and in establishing its peak further from the center of 
the city. 

One of the notable characteristics of the population 
of Washington disclosed by this analysis is the great 
concentration within a 2-mile radius. Approximately 
14.4 per cent of the population reside within 1 mile of 
the center and 45.2 live between 1 and 2 miles, or a total 
of 59.6 per cent within the 2-mile radius, as compared 
with 43.3 per cent for Chicago in 1880, 46.5 per cent 
for Detroit and 31.5 per cent for Pittsburgh. Greater 
concentration of population thus exists in Washington 
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tion within substantially the same 
area, the greatest increase occurring 
in the immediate vicinity of the Cap- 
itol. By 1900 a considerable growth 
had taken place in the zone located 
from 2 to 3 miles from the White 
House, particularly in the easterly sec- 
tion of the city. During the next dec- 
ade the same general tendencies were 
noticeable. Real development of the outlying portions of 
the District, however, has occurred within the past fif- 
teen years and has been particularly noticeable since 
1920. The principal growth during this period has 
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taken place along Connecticut~Avenue toward Chevy 


Chase, along the upper end of Sixteenth Street and in 
the territory along Rhode Island Avenue from Brook- 
land to the District line. 

An analysis of the distribution of population in the 
District of Columbia according to distances from a 
central point is presented in an accompanying chart, 
the curves illustrating the proportions of the total popu- 
lation residing in the areas between successive mile 
circles drawn from a central point at the intersection 
of Thirteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 

For comparative purposes, corresponding curves for 
Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh are also shown. In the 
case of these cities data have been used for those 
census years when the population of each was approxi- 
mately the same as that of Washington. Thus the 
curve for Chicago represents the distribution of a popu- 
lation of 503,185 in 1880, the curve for Pittsburgh 
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Shaded Areas Show Distance from Nearest Railway or 
Bus Line, 


Only 4.84 per Cent Population Is 
More Than 3} Mile from Transportation 


in 1925 than was present in Chicago in 1880, although 
street railways, motor buses and private automobiles 
now furnish much more rapid, comfortable and eco- 
nomical transportation than was available in 1880. 
During the past five years the population of Wash- 
ington is estimated to have increased about 13.5 per 
cent. During this same period housing has increased 
almost 22 per cent, indicating that the shortage of hous- 
ing facilities existing in 1920 has to a considerable 
extent been overcome. While Washington has been 
largely a city of private dwellings, the number of suites 
in apartment houses has increased in the past five years 
at something more than twice the rate of one and two 
family houses: The actual gain in housing facilities 
has been accomplished by the construction of 15,500 
houses and 8,000 apartments. Construction of apart- 
ment buildings has been largely confined to what is 
known as the old city. In the districts lying beyond, 
the increase in housing facilities has been very largely 
through the construction of private dwellings. 
Washington is free to develop for residential pur- 
poses at all points along the Maryland boundary and 
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in many places south of the Potomac in the nearby 
Virginia hills. Heretofore, the growth of population 
in Virginia has been retarded both by the withdrawal 
of large areas for use by the federal government and 
also by the unsatisfactory bridge connections. Recently 
this situation has been somewhat improved by the con- 
struction of new bridges and improvements of bridge 
approaches. 

Some 35 years ago the intersection of Seventh Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., was the center of the 
business district. ‘Since that time devélopment has been 
gradually westward. For a time the White House, 
with government buildings on either side, blocked ex- 
pansion of business development at Fifteenth Street. 
A few years ago, however, with the establishment of 
several important government office buildings west of 
Seventeenth Street, business began to spread out along 
Pennsylvania Avenue toward Georgetown. Recently 
some growth toward the east has been observed and at 
the present time there are several substantial develop- 
ments in process east of Tenth Street. The influence 
of the Union Station and of the large hotels and finan- 
cial houses between Fifteenth Street and Tenth Street 
will apparently hold the center of the business district 
between those streets and between Pennsylvania and 
New York Avenues for some time to come. 

There is no manufacturing district in the city of 
Washington, nor are future developments likely to 
require the giving over of large areas to such use, the 
report states. 

The extraordinary growth in federal activities dur- 
ing the past decade, resulting primarily from the 
necessity of operation on a war-time scale, but reflect- 
-ing also the expansion of many other federal activities, 
resulted in what was apparently an abnormal growth 
in population of the District. A similar growth was 
apparent between 1860 and 1870, also possibly the 
result of war activities. At the present time there is 
a tendency to decentralize federal activities through the 
establishment of local or district offices in various parts 
of the country. Moreover, there has been a substantial 
reduction in the size of the government establishment 
since the conclusion of the war. On the other hand, 
a nation of the size, wealth and multiplicity of activities 
of the United States of America, with its increasing 
population, will continue to require a very substantial 
federal establishment. Efforts to reduce the number of 
government employees in Washington, both by their 
transfer to district offices elsewhere and through 
diminishing the staff and activities of the several 
government departments, while they may be consider- 
able in some departments, influence such a small part 
of the total population as to have little effect upon a 
city whose growth has reached the proportions of the 
metropolitan district of Washington. 


FACILITIES PROVIDED BY THREE PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 


Local transportation is now furnished in the city of 
Washington by two street railway companies and one 
bus company. Facilities provided are shown below: 


Miles of Street 
on which Cars No. of Cars Total 
or Buses Are and Buses Available 


qi; Operated Operated Seats 

Capital Teg@tion Company............. 48° 329 13,522 
Washington Railway & Hlectric Company 146 500 21,117 
Washington Rapid Transit Company... . 14 46 1,412 
otal, 5 esa er ee ae 208 875 36,051 
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The accompanying map shows the entire local trans- 
portation network of the District of Columbia, combin- 
ing all of the railway and bus lines of the three 
companies. This map shows also the. short distance 
between lines of transportation in certain sections of 
the city, a situation which is the result of the consolida- 
tion of many competing lines at the time of the for- 
mation of the present operating companies. 

Land area and the distribution of the 1925 population 
in the various #-mile zones from local transportation 
facilities are shown in the following table: 


Washington 


Capital Traction Railway & 
Company Electric Company ——A1]Systems—— 
Popu- Area Popu- Area opu- Area 
Zone lation Sq.Miles lation Sq.Miles lation Sq.Miles 
O—i mile......... 337,000 15.8 415,800 31.0 472,200 38.2 
2—1 mile......... 83.000 9.3 0,100 14.3 19,100 11.9 
4—3 mile.:....... 30,800 6.6 5,300 7.0 3,800 6.2 
3—I mile......... 10,500 5.1 3,100 4.0 600 1 
Over I mile....... 34,100 24.6 1,900 es | 500 2.0 
Total. : 5 ee 496,200 61.4 496,200 61 496,200 61. 


Population situated more than 4 mile from local 
transportation, aggregating 24,000, represents only 4.84 
per cent of the entire population of the District at the 
present time. ; 

The Capital Traction Company operates the street 
railway service formerly rendered by the Washington 
& Georgetown Railroad and the Rock Creek Railway. 
The former of these companies was incorporated by an 
act of Congress approved May 17, 1862. The first 
street car operated in Washington was run over the 
lines of this company from the Navy Yard on Oct. 2, 
1862. Under the authority of Congress granted March 
1, 1895, the Rock Creek Railway acquired the Wash- 
ington & Georgetown Railroad and the name of the 
consolidated company was changed to the Capital Trac- 
tion Company. The lines of this company were gradu- 
ally extended until they now comprise a system 
aggregating 74.06 miles of equivalent single track, sup- 
plemented by 16.42 round trip miles of motor bus 
routes. 

At present the system of the Capital Traction Com- 
pany is built around three principal trunk lines, one 
on Pennsylvania Avenue west of Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., running to Georgetown, one on Pennsylvania 
Avenue east of Fifteenth Street, N.W., running to the 
Capitol Building and the southeast section of the city, 
and the third running north on Fourteenth Street, 
N.W., to Colorado Avenue. These three trunk lines 
come together at Fifteenth Street and New York 
Avenue, N.W. 

The company now owns 318 cars which are used in 
active service. It also owns 331 cars, some of which 
are in operating condition, but are never used except 
in emergencies, while the remainder are cars which are 
obsolete or in unserviceable or partially dismantled 
condition. The 318 cars in active service are all of 
double-truck type with fully inclosed platforms and 
seating capacities ranging from 38 to 48 passengers, 
with the exception of one single-truck one-man car hay- 
ing a seating capacity of 37. All of the cars, except 
the obsolete single-truck ones, are equipped for prepay- 
ment fare collection and are operated with two men. 
At the time the report was made the motor bus equip- 
ment of the Capital Traction Company consisted of 
eleven sedan type single-deck buses. 

Carhouses of the Capital Traction Company are five 
in number and are in general located at or near the 
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outer ends of car lines. They provide for the storage 
of 790 cars under cover. Repair shops are located on 
M Street between Wisconsin Avenue and 33d Street, 
N.W.. The buildings are of limited capacity, but the 
layout is reasonably satisfactory. The body shop has 
a capacity of 22 cars, while in the truck department 
four pairs of trucks can be taken care of at one time. 
The capacity of the paint shop is ten cars. At the 
present time the bodies of motor buses are being 
repaired in the car shops, although the mechanical work 
on buses is performed at the company’s garage on 
Water and O Streets, S.W. With the constant increase 
in the number of buses operated by the company, more 
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adequate facilities for the maintenance of this equip- 
ment will have to be provided, and it is understood that 
the company has under consideration for this purpose 
a garage located on its property adjacent to its sub- 
station at First and B Streets, S.W. 

The Capital Traction Company owns and operates a 
steam power plant which supplies all of the electric 
energy necessary for the operation of its railway sys- 
tem. This energy is distributed throughout the city 

by the company’s own system of transmission lines to 
various substations, and from these substations to the 
overhead or underground trolley systems by feeder 
lines. 

The Washington Railway & Electric Company was 
originally incorporated under an act of Congress 
approved June 5, 1900, as’ the Washington & Great 

Falls Electric Railway Company, and under that name 
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acquired the capital stocks of the various railway com- 
panies owned by the Washington Traction & Electric 
Company, a holding company established in 1899. This 
original effort at a consolidation of the numerous elec- 


_ tric railway lines operating in Washington had been 


a failure as the Washington Traction & Electric 
Company. went into the hands of a receiver two years 
after its formation. The capital stocks of all of these 
subsidiary companies, together with control of the 
Potomac Electric Power Company, were acquired on 
Feb. 4, 1902, by the Washington & Great Falls Electric 
Railway Company, which at that time changed its name 
to the Washington Railway & Electric Company. 

The present electric railway system of the company 
is made up of the lines originally owned and operated 
as independent systems by the predecessor and subsid- 
jiary companies. These lines now aggregate 170.8 miles 
of equivalent single track. The company also operates 
88.3 round trip miles of bus routes, consisting of eleven 
lines. Of the present railway lines 129.47 miles is 
located within the District of Columbia and 41.33 miles 
represents suburban lines extending to Cabin John, 
Rockville, Laurel and other points in Maryland. All 
of the lines in Washington are of double underground 
trolley construction. In the outlying sections of the 
city and on all of the suburban lines overhead trolley 
construction with rail return is used. 

Rolling stock of the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company consists of 463 cars, 70 of which are equipped 
for one-man operation. All of the cars so equipped 
are operated in regular all-day service, so that the maxi- 
mum use is made of them. Because of the lack of 
favor with which this type of car has been received by 
the general public, the Public Utilities Commission will 
not permit the remodeling of any additional equipment 
for one-man operation at the present time. The rolling 
stock of this company is less standardized than that 
of the Capital Traction Company, with the result that 
there are many different types of equipment. Bus 
equipment of the Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany consists of 37 single-deck vehicles. 

The company has nine carhouses, which accommo- 
date 603 cars. Except at one location, practically all 
of the car storage is under cover. The majority of the 
carhouses of the company were used previously for 
other purposes, altogether or in part, and for this 
reason cannot be considered modern layouts. 

Shops are located at 27th and P Streets, N.W. The 
building structures, for the most part, were formerly 
used for other than equipment maintenance purposes 
and the layout is necessarily a compromise in many 
respects, arranged to allow the best possible co-ordina- 
tion of the work and the most efficient methods 
practicable under existing conditions. The body shop 
has a capacity. of fourteen cars, while in the truck 
department there are facilities for three cars under- 
going regular overhauling and for three cars being 
repaired for wrecks or major failures between regular 
shop inspection periods. 

Instead of being located in the same place as the 
general repair shops, the paint shop is located at the 
car station at Eleventh Street and Florida Avenue, 
N.W. This shop originally had a capacity of sixteen 
cars, but this has been reduced to twelve cars because 
of the rearrangement of certain space for the storage 
of additional buses. Spray painting is employed during 
certain seasons of the year when weather conditions 
are favorable. 
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Maintenance of bus bodies, chassis and motors is car- 
ried on at the car repair shops. With a rather rapid 
increase in the number of motor buses operated by the 
Washington Railway & Electric Company the facilities 


necessary for proper bus maintenance will probably: 


exceed those available at the present. P Street shops, 
and additional facilities will have to: be provided for 
that particular purpose. 

Power supply is obtained from the Potomac Electric 
Power Company, a subsidiary. Power is generated at 
the Benning Road. power plant of the electric company 
and is carried by means of that company’s transmis- 
sion lines to various substations throughout the city, 
nearly all of which are used for the handling of electric 
energy for both railway and commercial light and 
power purposes. 

The Washington Rapid Transit Company commenced 
operations in the city of Washington on March 1, 1921, 
with a motor bus line from Fourteenth and Buchanan 
Streets via Sixteenth Street to Eighth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., and to Potomac Park, fol- 
lowing the same general routes as are operated at 
the present time. The initial equipment consisted of 
ten Duplex buses, home-made bodies, seating 21 pas- 
sengers each. Additional equipment of the same type 
was purchased later in the year, bringing the total 
at the end of 1921 to fifteen buses. In February, 1922, 
operation of the Grant Circle bus line was commenced 
and eight additional buses of the same type were 
purchased for this service. In June, 1922, permis- 
sion was granted the company by the commission 
to operate lines on Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Avenues, and although operation of these lines 
was commenced the service was later abandoned. Addi- 
tional Duplex buses were purchased during 1922, so 
that at the end of the year the company had a total 
of 36 in operation. 

On Feb. 1, 1925, permission was granted by the 
commission for the operation of a bus line from 
Sixteenth Street and Longfellow Avenue to Lincoln 
Memorial and four double-deck Fageol buses were pur- 
chased for this service. In July the commission 
granted the company the right to operate double-deck 
buses on its route from Fourteenth Street and 
Buchanan Street to Eighth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W.. Additional Fageol double-deck buses 
were acquired for this purpose. 

This system now comprises a trunk line route on 
Sixteenth Street, with outlying terminals at Longfel- 
low, and Fourteenth and Buchanan, and downtown 
terminals at Eighth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Potomac Park and Lincoln Memorial. The general 
offices of the company are located at Fourteenth and 
Buchanan Streets, N.W. 

On July 15, 1925, the Washington Rapid Transit 
Company had the following equipment: 


Number Seating 
of Buses Make Capacity Date of Acquisition 
9  Fageol double-deck....... 51 4, February, 1925, 5, June, 1925 
| Fageol single-deck....... 29 February, gas 
21 Mack single-deck........ 29 1924—1925 
15 Duplex single-deck....... 21 


March, 1921, and July, 1922 


A garage located at Fourteenth and Buchanan Streets 
is rented by the company for the purpose of housing 
and servicing its equipment. These facilities are some- 
what inadequate at the present time for taking proper 
care of the present fleet of buses, and it is necessary 
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to park many of the buses in the open when not in 
service. It is understood that the company has under 
consideration the construction of a new and larger 
garage near the site of the present rented garage. 


PRIVATE AUTOS CARRY 20 PER CENT OF 
RuSH-HouR TRAFFIC 


Examination of the ratio between the number of 
passenger automobiles and the population in various 
sections of the city discloses that there are a greater 
number of passenger automobiles with respect to popu- 
lation in the outlying sections of the city, the ratio 
changing from five to ten passenger automobiles per 
hundred persons in the sections near the center of the 
city and ranging from twelve to twenty automobiles 
per 100 persons in the sections further out. These 
ratios are shown on an accompanying map. 

Careful investigation showed that approximately 20 
per cent of the working population in the Metropolitan 
area travel to and from their places of business every 
day by automobile. Of this 20 per cent something over 
one-fifth ride ‘in automobiles belonging to friends and 
approximately four-fifths travel to and from work in 
their own automobiles. These figures indicate that the 
private passenger automobile is an extremely important 
factor in the local transportation situation. 

Motor vehicles are also an important factor from 
the standpoint of the general traffic problem. Many of 
the automobiles used by workers in going to and from 
their places of business must be parked in or near the 
downtown district during the day and all motor trucks 
must use street space in making commercial deliveries. 

At the present time 1,332 ‘taxicabs and for hire cars 
are licensed for operation in the District of Columbia, 


PASSENGERS CARRIED ACROSS CORDON CHECK LINE IN ONE DAY 


No. of Per Cent Passen- 

No.of No.of Passen- _of Total gers per 

Facility Vehicles Seats gers Passengers Vehicle 
Private passenger automobiles 227,004 1,053,300 441,988 56.8 1.9 
Street railways: !..... 501-25. 15,273 6723012 304/547 39.2 19.9 
Motor -buses, «0.5 :yahaweee Di 007 58,203 22/556 + | 11.2 
Taxicabs.sc owen senate 11,078 55,390 8,708 1.1 8 
Total acai toe ae 255,362 1,838,905 777,799 100.0 3.0. 


approximately 50 per cent of these cabs being operated 
as taxicabs with meters. The taxicab is not an impor- 
tant factor in the local transportation situation in so 
far as carrying people from their homes to places of 
business is concerned. Taxicabs entering and leaving 
the outer congested district comprise only 4 per cent 
of the total vehicle flow. The principal use of the 
taxicabs in Washington is to and from the Union Sta- 
tion, which is situated approximately 1 mile from the. 
center of the hotel and shopping district, and in going 
from the business and theater district to the hotels and 
large apartment houses located within approximately 
2 miles of the center of town. 

The relative importance of the private automobile, 
the street railway, the motor bus and the taxicab in the 
local transportation field as measured by the number 
of vehicles, the available seats and the number of pas- 
sengers passing across a line inclosing an outer con- 
gested district bounded by Rock Creek, S Street, the 
Union Depot and Capitol Grounds, and Maryland 
Avenue, is shown in the table above. 

Operating practices, costs of different totenl of serv- 
ice, and analyses of street capacities will be dealt with 
in abstracts of other sections of the report to be pub- 
lished in the near future. — 
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Four 200-Hp. Motors on Articulated Cars 


Special Attention Given to Keeping Dust from Entering Motors— 
Hinged Contact Fingers with Coil Springs Developed for Control 
—Notch by Notch as Well as Automatic Acceleration Provided 


SECOND ARTICLE* 


Motors and Control Equipment 


By Clarence W. Squier 


Associate Editor ELEcTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL 


One of the Articulated Cars in Service on the Sea Beach Line of the Brooklyn-Manhattam Transit Company 


placed in service by the Brooklyn-Manhattan 

Transit Corporation have two driving motors, 
making a total of four motors per car. The pivot trucks 
are idlers. Equipment for two cars has been supplied 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany and for the other two by the General Electric 
Company. Both manufacturers have supplied new de- 
signs of motors of interpole type with tapped field con- 
trol. Special features have been included to provide 
reliable service for the heavy-duty conditions and exist- 
ing service. 

The type 579-P-1 Westinghouse motors, rated at 
200 hp., are of unusually rugged construction. Special 
insulation has been provided to insure long life and 
prevent troubles originating from accumulation of brake 
shoe dust, which is quite a factor in rapid transit 
service. Helical gears are used, the gear ratio being 
20:62. ; 

Air paths through the armature have been made as 
straight as possible and all pockets in which dust and 
dirt might accumulate have been avoided. The rear end 


[ end trucks’ of each articulated car recently 


*The first article, giving the mechanical] features of the B.-M.T. 
articulated car bodies and trucks, was published in the Sept. 19, 
1925, issue of this paper. 


of the armature is of open construction. Coil supports 
extend only the distance necessary to hold the banding 
firmly and there is no hood over the rear ends of the 
coils. Not only is effective ventilation obtained at the 
rear ends of the coils, which ordinarily are the hottest 
portions of the motor, but the pocketing of sand, dirt 
and brake shoe dust is prevented. ; 

The fan on the rear end of the armature shaft i 
a single steel casting. All pressed steel plates, rivets 
and heavy lugs on the fan spider are therefore elim- 
inated. The fan is pressed into the armature spider and 
is further secured by heat-treated bolts. The wiper 
ring which prevents oil from entering the body of the 
motor is separate from the fan casting and is shrunk 
on the shaft. 

The one-piece armature coils are mica insulated. 
The rear coil support, of molded mica, is protected 
on the outside by a hood of heavy drilling. This simple 
and sturdy construction reduces chafing of insulation 
to a minimum. 

Both main and commutating field coils are insulated 
between turns with asbestos paper. The external in- 


_ sulation consists: of fish paper and mica, with mica 


tape held in place and protected by an outside casing 
of strong cotton tape. The complete coils are treated 
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under pressure with a waterproofing, insulating com- 
pound and are thoroughly baked. Flexible cable leads 
are permanently attached to each coil, so that there are 
no field terminals inside the motor. The full field has 
51 turns and the short field 30 turns. The short field 
winding is in circuit on the last parallel point of the 
control. 

All bearings are solid bronze wiped with babbitt, and 
the standard oil and waste type of lubrication is used 
throughout. A dust guard surrounds the axle to keep 
out dirt. Brush-holders have renewable boxes. 

The General Electric Company has supplied its type 
282 railway motor for these articulated cars. This 
motor develops 200 hp. on 600 volts at the one-hour 
rating, using the tappcd field connection for the full 
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Schematic Control Diagram of Westinghouse Kquipment 


running position. Standard General Hlectric self-ven- 
tilating features are used, which passes cooling air in 
two parallel paths through the armature and around 
the field. 

The centrifugal fan is of the multiple type made 
from one malleable iron casting. No auxiliary air de- 
flectors are mounted on the fan proper. The flange and 
the fan in the pinion end of the armature head are 
removable, so that the back end of the bar connections 
are easily made accessible for riveting and soldering. 

A gear ratio of 20:62 is used. The malleable iron 
gear case is of the two-point suspension type. The 
design of this case is such that the weight complete 
does not exceed that of a similar sheet steel case. 


MANY NEW FEATURES IN CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Controllers and control equipment have also been sup- 
plied by the same two manufacturers. There is a com- 
plete control equipment for each pair of motors mounted 
on the end car body. As far as the control equipment 
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is concerned, each car body is considered as a separate 
unit. A complete three-section articulated car would 
thus have two complete control equipments for the four 
motors. 

The control equipment is interlocked, so that the cars 
cannot be started until all doors are closed and the 
doors cannot be opened until the car stops. 

Certain common features have been embodied in the 
control equipment of both manufacturers at the request 
of the railway. The types of control fingers are the 
same in principle for both equipments. The special fea- 
ture of the control fingers is the use of a hinged contact 
portion with coil springs to furnish the pressure. Thus 
uniform pressure is insured and the fingers have a 
rocking motion, so that they will make contact across 
the entire width at all times. As the control fingers 
may be called upon to sustain heavy overloads, due to 
the severe character of the service, this feature of 
providing full width contact at all times is essential. 
Accompanying illustrations show the various types of 
contact fingers. These are used not only in connection 
with the control equipment but are also incorporated as 
a feature of the design of other contact equipment, 
such as door control and_signal circuits and control 
features of the air brake equipment. 

The General Electric Company has supplied its 
Sprague-General Electric PC multiple-unit type of con- 
trol. With this type the individual contactors in the 
main motor circuit are actuated by an air-operated 
camshaft, so that they always open or close in a definite 
sequence. The camshaft is rotated by a pinion from a 
rack connected to the piston of an air engine. The 
position of the camshaft is controlled by admitting air 
or exhausting it from the air engine. These functions 
are controlled by magnet valves, which are energized 
directly by the master controller through an accelerat- 
ing relay. , 

_The control is of the series-parallel type with two 
running positions, series and parallel with tapped fields. 
The PC motor controller contains eight cam-operated 
main circuit contactors. There also are a line breaker 
of two units, a reverser, a cutout switch, an overload 
relay and an accelerating relay. All parts are mounted 
in sheet steel boxes with dust-proof covers so as to make 
them readily accessible for inspection and repair. A 
special type of cable inlet extends along the side of 
the motor controller and across the end of the reverser. 
This consists of a wooden strip in two parts, bolted to 
the top cover. This strip is divided horizontally along 
its center line and holes are drilled for each individual 
eable to enter the controller. All conduit work is 
stopped some 6 or 8 in. from the motor controller, and 
connections from the car wiring to the controller run 
through the wooden cleat directly to terminals. With 
this construction the controllers are effectively insulated 
from the car body. To remove the controller from the 
car all that is necessary is to unbolt the lower half of 
the wooden strip and bend back the motor cables so that 
they clear the controller. The conduit work or other 
lines need not be disturbed. 

The General Electric line breaker is located in a 
separate case. It has two independently operated con- 
tactors with a powerful magnetic blowout. Each unit 
of the line breaker is closed independently against a 
heavy spring by means of an air cylinder controlled by 
a magnet valve. When the master controller is thrown 
to the “off” position the motor current is broken by the 
line breaker as soon as the camshaft barely starts to 
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turn. It also immediately opens the circuit in case the 
overload trips, thus confining all serious arcing to the 
line breaker. It is so interlocked that the reverser can- 
not be thrown unless both line breakers are open. This 
‘makes it impossible to operate the reverser with cur- 
rent on the motors. The line breaker is further inter- 
locked with the first point of the motor controller 
through the control drum, so that when the line breakers 
are opened through overload or by other causes the 
‘motor controller must return to the “off” position be- 


- Some of the Principal Units 
of the 
Westinghouse Control Equipment 


1. The main current carrying parts of the 
reverser have powerful springs. 

2. All contacts and fingers in the master 
controller are easily inspected. 


fore the line breakers can be closed again and further 
-operation resumed. 
The master controller includes a main cylinder, a 
reverse cylinder and auxiliary contacts used for manual 
-acceleration. A deadman’s release provides for cutting 
off the power in case pressure on the main handle is 
released. The positions of the master controller and the 
resulting main circuit connections are (1) “off” posi- 
tion; (2) reverser thrown, motors in series with resist- 
-ance; (3) motors in series without resistance; (4) 
-motors in parallel without resistance. 
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3. One side of the line switch is taken 
up by line relays and resistances. : 3 

4. There are few contacts on the inter- 
lock side of main switch group. 
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Movement of the train in opposite directions is ac- 
complished by moving a separate reverse handle on the 
master controller. Control circuits are interlocked with 
the motor reverser so that current cannot be supplied 
to the motors on a particular car until its reverser is 
in such a position as to produce motion indicated by 
the position of the reverse handle on the master con- 
troller, and, likewise, the reverser cannot be thrown 
if the line breaker is closed. 

A special feature is provision for manual operation 


Acceleration 
May Be Either Automatic 
or Manual 


5. Rugged unit switch design with in- 
dividual compartments for contact switches. 
Hach switch is an individual unit and can 
be removed readily. 


as well as automatic acceleration. Manual operation is 
obtained through the use of an advance switch, which 
constitutes one part of a group of control switches 
mounted in the motorman’s cab. These control switches 
are used in order to eliminate a number of individual 
control switches, which would be required at different 
places, and which are more convenient for the motor- 
man if assembled in a single unit. The switch consists 
of a cast metal box, provided with a cover held in place 
by four screws. Inside, push-button switches are pro- 
vided for marker lights, control cutout and control reset 
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and toggle switches for the advance switch and door- 
emergency switch. The cover is provided with name- 
plates which indicate the apparatus which each switch 
controls. The entire equipment is mounted just to the 
left of the motorman’s position. 

With the usual type of automatic acceleration, the 
master controller handle is moved to the various run- 
ning positions and the camshaft of each motor controller 
will be advanced automatically under the control of an 
accelerating relay to give the desired motor connections 
corresponding to the position shown on the master 
controller. 

Manual acceleration or individual notching of the 
controller is provided for emergency use in case a train 
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Another special feature is the improved construction 
of the potential relay. This is of a high-speed type, 
which opens on a drop in voltage instead of the former 
practice of allowing the voltage to go almost to zero 
before opening the relay. This high-speed feature in- 
sures opening the motor circuit when the car passes 
over short gaps in the third rail and prevents abnormal 
surges of the current in the motor. The potential relay 
also includes an additional contact which closes a bat- 
tery lamp circuit, giving a limited amount of illumina- 
tion in the car whenever the third rail source of power 
is interrupted. The potential relay contains an operat- 
ing coil and three disk contacts mounted on an insulated 
base suitable for mounting inside a sheet metal box. 


Types of Motors Furnished for the Articulated Cars. Above, 
Westinghouse Type 579-P1 Motor. Below, General 
Electric Type 282 Motor 


should be stalled on a grade, or where a disabled car 
might make it necessary to use higher accelerating 
current than would be provided with automatic accelera- 
tion. 

With manual acceleration the main controller handle 
is first placed in the second or third position and the 
advance switch is pressed in. The switch makes. con- 
tact so as to bypass the control limit switch and the 
contactors advance one step; in order to obtain an 
additional notch it is necessary to release the advance 
switch and again press it in. Ordinarily the ad- 
vance switch is sealed since it is intended for emergency 
operation only. In case it is used the breaking of the 
seal will show that it has been required, and an 
explanation would be obtained from the motorman as 
to the location at which it was found necessary to use it. 

In the event of loss of voltage on any cars, the line 
breakers on that car will be opened and the motor 
controller turned to the “off” position regardless of the 
position of the master controller. _When power is re- 
stored the contactors will progress automatically under 

‘the control of the accelerating relay to a position. cor- 
responding to that of the master controller. 


Ventilating Fans Are Mounted on Armature Shafts. 


Above, 
General Electric Type. Below, Westinghouse 
Company’s Armature 


The relay will open when the line voltage drops to a 
predetermined value, causing the line breaker to open 
and the motor controller to turn to the “off” position. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF WESTINGHOUSE 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


The control equipment supplied by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company contains many spe- 
cial features to provide for this service. The distinct 
plan followed is to have both the electrical and mechan- 
ical parts entirely independent of the containers and 
the supporting structures. With this construction the 
mounting of the apparatus can be adapted readily to 
any location and it affords an unusual degree of fiexi- 
bility in arrangement. Particular attention has been 
given to the use. of parts with a large margin of elec- 
trical capacity and unusually generous mechanical 
proportions. 

In addition to the master controller there are three 
principal pieces of control equipment.. These are the 
controller box, the reverser and the line breaker. Each 
of these is separate. 

The controller box contains the unit switches, the 
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sequence switch, notching relays, limit relays and emer- 
gency brake relays. The relay compartment is separated 
from the unit switches by a barrier of insulation mate- 
rial. Unit switches employ specially heavy contacts, 
arc horns and other parts, thus providing a large margin 
in the capacity for the severe duty. 

The control switches are mounted on two horizontal 
bars rigidly fastened to the controller box proper by 
sturdy knees and rivets. Each switch is an individual 
unit and can be removed readily. The box is constructed 
of sheet iron, riveted to a substantial angle iron frame- 
work. The bottom plate is split and so hinged that 


General Electric 
Company’s 
Control 
Equipment 


1..The master controller has a connec- 
tion board at the bottom. 

2. The relay equipment is DB-1102-A. 
This, shows cover removed, : 


4. Control. 


8. Separate mounting for relay panel, 
CE-93-A, is provided. 


push-button 
mounted in a box inside the cab of the 


of the conduit and the box. Increased life of arcing 
parts is provided for by an improved type of blowout. 
With this design the blowout coil is incorporated as a 
part of the top contact and arcing horn. 

The various switches in the controller box are under 
the direct control of the sequence drum. This method 
of operation reduces the number of interlock contacts. 
The sequence drum is controlled by a current limit 
which provides automatic acceleration. A type of ad- 
vance switch similar to that on the General Electric 
Company’s equipment is used to permit emergency notch 
by notch acceleration, not controlled by the limit. The 


‘ The P. C. Controller 
with Cam-Operated Switches 
Is a Feature 
of This Control 


motorman for convenience of the operator. 
5. Cam-operated controller type PC-15A. 
6. Diagrammatic section of main air en- 
gine for PC controller. 


switches are 


the magnet valves are easily accessible. The covers 
are permanently hinged, but are hung on pins which 
can be removed, if it is necessary to remove the cover 
as a unit. Automobile type catches are provided for 
holding the covers closed. Air connections for the 
operation of the switches are brought in at one end of 
the group. There is no top terminal compartment, but 
the leads are brought out directly from the various 
switch connections and are provided with bolted con- 
nectors to which the leads from the car are fastened. 
With this arrangement the conduits are not attached to 
the control box, but there is a space between the end 


limit relay setting is automatically varied with the load 
on the car, in order to maintain high accelerating rates. 
The line switch is of the 267 type, which is widely 
used for heavy service. The overload relay and the 
operating relay are mounted in a separate compartment 
of the line switch. Two overload relays are used for 
each two-motor equipment. The same protection is af- 
forded the motors when they are in series as when they 
are in parallel with this arrangement. Each relay 
operates on half the current value which would have to 
be used if only one relay were employed. = 
Maximum accessibility has been a feature of the 
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design of the master 
controller. The con- 
troller fingers are 
mounted in one line, 
on a vertical base at 
one side of the con- 
troller. The fingers 
are of the hinge type 
developed by engi- 
neers of the railway. 
The terminals are 
accessible from the 
front. The cover of 
the master controller 
is guided to its 
proper seat by cover 
grooves and finger 
guards which pre- 
vent short circuiting 
of the control fingers 
when replacing the 
cover in semi- 
darkness. 

The master con- 
troller handle is of 
the well-known dead- 
man’s type. All 
emergency features 
are electrically oper- 
ated. The master 
controller cover is 
held in place by a 
spring typelatch. A 
plug switch is used in connection with the electro- 
pneumatic brake equipment and is embodied in the 
master controller design. An accompanying illustration 
shows the master controller and the extremely accessible 
type of construction used. 

A type of control box with ae buttons and toggle 
switches is used similar to that described under the 
General Electric control equipment. The push-button 
box includes five push buttons, two spring return toggle 


Arrangement of Equipment Inside Mo- 
torman’s Cab. Control Push Button 
Switches Are at the Left and Mech- 
anism for Controlling Destination 
Signs at the Right 


Main and Auxiliary Contact Fingers in the Westinghouse 
Company’s Reverser Are Self-Aligning 


Close-Up View of One of the Main Fingers as Used in the 
Westinghouse Control Equipment 
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switches, a signal light resistor and two signal light 
sockets. This is conveniently located above the master 
controller and to the left of the motorman’s position. 
The push-button switches control the marker lights, 
control and reset circuits and the toggle switches are 
used as the advance switch and a door circuit switch. 
This latter switch is used to provide for emergency 
operation so that the car can be operated with ihe 
doors open. 

The Westinghouse company also supplies a battery- 
charging relay panel, which is mounted in a sheet metal 
box with spring type latches for convenience in con- 
necting the various control wiring. Hight junction 
boxes are provided with each complete equipment for 
an articulated car. Three of these are on each of the 
end sections and there are two on the center body. The 
junction boxes have covers hinged to the box and held 
close by wing nuts.. Each junction box has 28 ter- 
minals. The terminal boards of the junction boxes are 
so spaced that the wires may be run between them, 
thus keeping the tops clear and facilitating wiring. 
Added reliability is obtained by the use of relay con- 
tacts, which are copper to copper-graphalloy. Clapper 
type relays are used wherever possible and standard 
details are used to insure interchangeability of parts. 

Special care has been taken in the design of all parts 
to provide large insulating distances and eliminate all 
pockets where brakeshoe dust might accumulate to 
produce short circuits. 


Street Cars Carry the Majority Downtown 
Despite Parking Solution 


HE trolley philosopher and a friend had an ap- 

pointment a few days ago to pitch horseshoes with 
a traffic officer at Seventh and Broadway during the 
dull moments around 4 p.m., but the tournament had 
to be continued as indefinitely as a Saturday Evening 
Post serial, because the friend was late and explained 
that he had been “hung up” trying to park his auto. 
He admitted that his solution of the parking problem 
is still “over the head” of most people. 

It is too near to,.4:30 p.m. to talk about parking 
now, so let’s refer it to the park commission and talk 
about street cars. 

While every form of transportation, from baby bug- 
gies to wheel chairs, enters into the downtown trans- 
portation problem, constant attention must be given 
to the fact that on every business day street cars carry 
more people into the central area of the city than 
automobiles and baby buggies combined. The street 
car is the transportation agency of the majority. 

In the evening rush hour an average street car car- 
ries 77 passengers and an average automobile carries 
1.67 passengers. To transfer the load of one street, 
car into automobiles would create a line of autos 660 
ft. long, or longer than a city block. From 950 to 
1,050 street cars are operated in the evening rush hour, 
depending on the season of the year. 

Imagine yourself in the last automobile of a line 
1,000. blocks long. You would arrive at your destination 
just about in time to see the house movers’ float in the 
1926 greater movie season parade. 

The street car is the most economical] user of street 
space and it serves more people than all other forms 
of transportation for travel in the downtown district. 
—“A-Z-U-R-I-D-E,” published by the Los Angeles Railway. 
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Many Safety Methods Developed by 


Companies in Coffin Prize Contest 


SECOND ARTICLE 


In Many Companies Considerable Progress Has Been Made in Reducing: . 
the per Cent of Revenue Absorbed in Settlement of Accident Claims— 
Safety Work in Many Cases Is Carried Forward by Separate Departmental 
Organizations—Safety to the Public as Well as to Car Riders Taught 


ONSERVATION of human life and limb is 
. recognized as a matter of vital importance not 

only from the financial viewpoint, important 
though that be, but from the humanitarian standpoint 
as well. A study of the accomplishments of the twelve 
contestants treated in this series of articles reveals 
the fact that nearly all are actively engaged in public 
safety work, having live contacts with auto clubs and 


Of direct benefit to the company is the reduction of ac- 
cident expense. While some companies started with ab- 
normal expense a few years ago, most companies closed 
the last year with not more than 2 to 3 per cent of gross 
revenue absorbed by this factor. This speaks well for 
the work of accident prevention as well as the work 
of reducing expense of settlement of claims. Prac- 
tically all companies carry on safety work through a 
department organized for that purpose. 


civic associations as well as with the public schools. 


Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway 


N THE large and scattered system 

operated by this company there have 
been no fatal accidents to passengers 
for three years. The total number of 
accidents occurring on the system for 
the calendar years 1922, 1923 and 1924 
have been reduced from 5,702 and 
6,164 to 4,982 in the respective years. 
The total number of claims received, 
however, has not changed materially, 
being 3,062 in 1922, 3,481 in 1923 and 
3,078 in 1924. This has resulted in a 
slightly increased expenditure in the 
settlement of accidents and claims in 
1924, being $403,092 in 1924 as com- 
pared to $354,050 in 1923 and $355,259 
in 1922. ' 

A comparison of the first five months 
of 1923, 1924 and 1925, however, shows 
an improvement this year as illustrated 
by the table below. 

The work that has made these results 
possible is carried on under the super- 
vision of a safety committee consist- 
ing of a public trustee, a_vice-president 
and the general council. This commit- 
tee goes over all accidents and par- 
ticular attention is paid to avoidable 
accidents. This company does not: be- 
lieve in spasmodic efforts to produce 
results and for this reason carries on 
its work continuously. Discipline which 
is just and reasonable is considered 
the greatest preventive of accidents. 

The trainmen are frequently as- 
sembled in groups in the different dis- 


SIGNAL 


Before You Start or Turn 


RO hae 


Thrust Out i Whole Arm 


not merely a finger or a hand. If persons ahead 
and behind cannot see your arm signals, get a 
mechanical device. 


Help The Motorman Prevent Accidents 


The Car Rider Pays the Bills 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Co 


Approved by the Home Rule Committee 


CUTTING IN 


AHEAD OF STREET CARS 


Endangers Your Life and the 
Lives of Others 


WHAT'S YOUR HURRY ? 


Help Us Prevent Accidents 
The Car Rider Pays the Bills 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Co. 


Posters Used by the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway in the 
Prevention of Accidents 


tricts and the question of safety and 
accident prevention is discussed by 
superintendents, managers and claim 
agents. It is felt that increasing effort 
is necessary to prevent collision acci- 
dents with vehicles. 


It is shown in the company’s pres-. 


entation that while the registration of 
motor vehicles in Massachusetts has in- 
creased from 300,000 in 1920 to 670,000 
in 1924 the percentage of the com- 
pany’s accidents to all accidents in 
which the company is involved had in- 
creased from 54 per cent in 1923 to 57 


1925 1924 1923 
TOCa IMT eMnOUNAGClACNITS. ai. fsivie lc de ele elec es ceee css 1,931 2,066 2,878 
RUM ermeneCtaitIns TECCTVE™ 66s cic em os aids oe's see's ee 868 1,168 1,413 
Total expenditures for claims and accidents...... $135,394 $186,055 $156,964 
Number of accident suits pending on June 1l........ 428 463 eietara 
Total number of car and automobile accidents...... ns be . 1,229 vine 
Wala Vaceimencs TOMDASSENRELS 2. cece sctevesvccece 0 0 0 


per cent in 1924 and to 60 per cent in 
1925. Two posters used in the pre- 
vention of accidents are shown. 

With the start of one-man operation 
on this property the existing signal 
systems used on single-track lines were 
believed to be inadequate. To this end 
an automatic block signal system was 
developed by the company, installation 
of which has now been made in 161 
blocks covering 130 miles of single- 
track road. The approximate total 
cost of this new construction was 
$150,000. This has greatly reduced the 
possible hazards in one-man railway 
operation and has reduced the manual 
labor of car operators. This will also 
reduce the hazards occasioned by op- 
erators having to leave their cars to 
throw the hand-operated signals. 

A safety brake rigging to prevent 
the loss of brakes through the failure 
of rigging bolts has been installed. 
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Beaver Valley Traction 
Company 


TTENTION to details in the 
handling of safety measures by 
each department is emphasized by this 
company as productive of the greatest 
safety results. There was not one 
fatal accident to the public or em- 
ployees of this property for the twelve 
months ended June 1, 1925, whereas in 
the previous year there were three 
fatalities. 

Expenditures for injuries and dam- 
ages decreased 28.5 per cent and 
equaled for the twelve months prior to 
June, 1925, only 2.45 per cent of the 
gross revenue, whereas the average 
expenditure for claims each year dur- 
ing the ten-year period prior to this 
was 8 per cent. The actual money say- 
ing for this year over last year was 
$5,321. 

The lawsuits during this year de- 
creased 75 per cent over the previous 
year, whereas the public accidents de- 
creased 24.4 per cent, or 150 in actual 
number. Despite an increase of 20 per 
cent in motor vehicles registered, the 
collisions between cars and vehicles was 
decreased 14.6 per cent. Boarding and 
alighting accidents were decreased 30 
per cent and 52 per cent respectively. 

Likewise, there was a reduction in 
the collision of cars of 11.1 per cent, 
there being sixteen accidents of this 
class recorded during the past year. 

There was only one permanent dis- 
ability accident to the public and none 
to employees during the last year. 

This company states that in the year 
1924 it was awarded the Rice safety 
award for the reduction of accidents. 
This was in competition with railways 
and industrial plants of twelve counties 
included in the Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council. 

In the conduct of its safety program 
during the year the company cites 26 
factors used to produce results, among 
which are: “No accident in June” cam- 
paign; personnel of safety committees 
carefully chosen; safety talks given in 
the public schools; public safety in- 
struction course given; all accidents 
are analyzed by committees and steps 
taken to prevent their recurrence; the 
company has collected for damage done 
to its property on account of the care- 
less acts of others; letters have been 
directed to employers of truck drivers; 
paid advertisements have been used in 
the newspapers and special co-operation 
in accident prevention has been ob- 
tained from the newspapers, and em- 
ployees have been disciplined for failure 
to report accidents; a suggestion sys- 
tem is used to create ways and means 
to prevent accidents; literature has 
been distributed to automobile drivers 
and owners tending to reduce reckless 
driving; first-aid teams have. been or- 
ganized and properly instructed and 
first-aid kits are used; all employees 
are organized and interested in per- 
manent committees that analyze acci- 
dents to the end that they may be 
reduced. 

The personnel of the safety commit- 
tee consists of six trainmen, three car- 
house and shop men, two maintenance 
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tors 1916 1917 1918 1919 


1920 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


El Paso Electric Company’s Record of Total Fatal Accidents 


of way men, one overhead lineman, and 
three office men, whose terms of office 
expire every six months, new members 
being elected at the end of each period. 
In this manner interest in the safety 
work of the company is sustained. 


El Paso Electric Company 


HE success of this company’s 
safety program is based primarily 
on the honor roll system put in effect 
in October, 1919. The operation of this 
system allows a trainman to be placed 
on the honor roll when he has operated 
three consecutive months without hav- 
ing an accident, for which he is allowed 
one day off with full pay. For each 
consecutive month thereafter he re- 
mains on the honor roll he receives an 
additional day off on the same basis. 
After a man has been on the honor 
roll twelve consecutive months he is 
given a gold star, which is worn on the 
right sleeve of his uniform. An addi- 
tional gold star is given for each suc- 
ceeding twelve months that he remains 
on the honor roll. 
Each accident is analyzed by a com- 
mittee composed of an assistant claim 


Per Cent of Gross 


919 1920 19219» 91922 . 1923 


1924 


1925 
Per Cent of Gross Earnings, El Paso KElec- 
tric Company, Absorbed by Claims 
Department 


agent, an assistant to the railway 
superintendent and the chief inspector 
and passed upon by this committee. 
If the accident was one that could 


“not reasonably have been avoided by 


the exercise of extraordinary care on the 
part of the operator he is not charged 
with it. If it could have been avoided 
by the exercise of ordinary or extraor- 
dinary care the trainman is removed 
from the honor roll, necessitating a 
new start. 

Since the inauguration of this sys- 
tem seven men are now wearing five 
gold stars, two of whom will probably 
receive the sixth in October; seven- 
teen are now wearing four gold stars, 
seventeen three gold stars, 31 two stars 
and 45 men have one star each. 

Several contests have been instigated. 
One of these is the horse-race contest, 
started Jan. 1 of this year. The rail- 
way system was divided into four divi- 
sions, with one or more supervising 
inspectors in charge. Each division is 
represented by a miniature racehorse 
mounted on a separate track, side by 
side. For each day that the division 
goes without an accident that is re- 
ported its horse is advanced five 
notches; if the division has one acci- 
dent, it is advanced only four notches; 
if it has two accidents, only three - 
notches, etc. At the end of each month 
the winning division is presented with 
a banner, which it holds for the follow- 
ing month or until won by another di- 
vision. Naturally, a great deal of 
friendly rivalry exists, which all helps 
to promote safe operation, 

Another contest, known as the inter- 
departmental contest, has produced’ 
very successful results. This continued 
for thirteen months and was in reality 
thirteen monthly contests between the 
mechanical, power plant and distribu- 
tion employees of the light and power 
department of the company. The de- 
partment winning the greatest number 
of monthly victories was permanently 
given a banner, which is displayed in a 
prominent place. 

Following the success of the bogie 
breakfast started in 1928, this was re- 
peated in April of this year. The con- 
dition governing the bogie breakfast 
was that the previous figure of 47 ac- 
cidents should be reached or bettered. 
By continued effort it was reduced to 
only 33 accidents, including those of the 
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Type of Warning Sign Used by the El Paso Electric Company Erected in 
Parking Strip Before Approaching Street Car Crossing 


railway proper, carhouse, track and 
trolley overhead departments. The 
most recent breakfast was held June 17, 
1925, at 2 a.m., and was attended by 
many guests as well as the employees. 

Other accomplishments in the pre- 
vention of accidents include .better 
illumination of railroad crossings, wheel 
blocks provided on cars on the high 
school line, warning signs to automo- 
bilists and step and door signs. As 
members of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, this company has used bulletins 
issued by the council as well as other 
safety literature and members have 
attended and lectured at meetings in 
the city schools as well as regular meet- 
ings of the trainmen and divisional 
inspectors. 

A rule has been started requiring all 
ears to stay a block apart, the only 
exceptions being at sidings and impor- 
tant traffic points. 


Warning Signs Used on Equipment by the 
El Paso Electric Company 


¥ 


Much additional work is accom- 
plished by the company and_ its 
modernized methods in handling claims 
to the end that the per cent of gross 
earnings absorbed by the total cost of 
the claim department and money ex- 
pended by it has been steadily reduced 
from 15.7 per cent in 1919 to 2.8 per 
cent in 1924. This means that the num- 
ber of accidents has been reduced from 
1,767 in 1921 to 611 in 1924 and to 224 
for the first five months of 1925. The 
company was involved in only one acci- 
dent, which resulted in one fatality. 


Houston Electric Company 


HILE the greater part of the 

time of this company has been 
devoted to the prevention of accidents 
and the promotion of safety in its own 
organization, the members of its staff 
have spent considerable effort along 
these lines with public organizations. 
Frequent visits are made to schools and 
civic organizations and the appalling 
waste of life and property due to care- 
lessness is set forth. The company has 
co-operated with the motor leagues and 
takes a wholehearted interest in their 
campaigns, both from the standpoint 
of financial contributions and the ren- 
dering of service based on the experi- 
ence of the company. 

Through advertising media, this com- 
pany has carried home to old and 
young the story of what is being ac- 
complished to avoid accidents. The 
company has successfully urged the 
boulevard system, which has aided in 
the reduction of accidents. 

As to accidents in which the com- 
pany’s equipment is concerned, these 
have been divided into three groups, as 
follows: 

Class A accidents are those which 
could have been avoided by trainmen by 
the use of ordinary care. 

Class B accidents are those which 
could have been prevented by trainmen 


by the use of extraordinary care, fore- 
sight and judgment. 

Class C accidents 
could not have been 
trainmen. 

Class D accidents are those due to 
faulty equipment, construction, etc. 

Class E accidents are those for which 
the responsibility could not be de- 
termined. The larger number of these 
are unreported accidents. 

Every morning at 9 o’clock the 
classification committee meets and the 
accidents of the previous day are classi- 
fied and discussed and steps are taken 
to prevent their recurrence. This com- 
mittee consists of the general superin- 
tendent, the superintendent of trans- 
portation, the division superintendents 
and often the manager. The meetings 
are open to all trainmen and they are 
encouraged to attend. 


are those which 
prevented by the 


Northern Texas Traction 
Company 


During the past year this company 
has continued to carry forward its ac- 
cident prevention campaign, as_ set 
forth in the 1923 and 1924 presenta- 
tions to the Coffin award committee. 
Safety work was an important element 
in this company’s presentation for 
1924, which won the Coffin award that 
year. 

Many small but important safety 
measures have been adopted during the 
past year. The automotive service 
equipment has been equipped with two 
red bull’s-eye lamps that shine out to 
the rear. Scotch blocks are used on all 
interurban cars. They are made of 
wood, wedge shaped, and in case a car 
is unavoidably stalled on a hill, because 
of a power failure that might allow the 
air pressure to become diminished, these 
blocks can be placed under the wheels, 


Temporary Warning Signs 
Northern Texas 
Warn of Temporary Construction. 
Triangle Is a Red Keflector Illuminated 


Used by the 
Traction Company to 
The 


by the Reflected Light of 
Headlights 


Automobile 
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White Fences Used by the Northern Texas Traction Company 
Between Tracks at Way Stations 


thus preventing the car from rolling 
down hill. 

White safety rails at interurban way 
stations are used. Also, a new type 
of red signal is temporarily erected 
on construction jobs that become 
illuminated by reflection from the head- 
lights of passing automobiles, thus 
warning of danger. 

Tangible results, as presented by this 
company for the calendar years 1920 
to 1924 inclusive, are very interesting, 
as they show a continual improvement. 
The comparison each year in _ per- 
centage of dollars reduction is com- 
pared to the base year of 1920. 


CITY DIVISION, FORT WORTH 


Per Cent Amount 

Year Decrease* Paid Out} 
E20 Tiles eihals Wee $132.50 
DD ee tate aa) oxave 10.4 111.10 
T2785. Geemarc 47.8 64.40 
DOQSI state rdeets) oc 61.0 48.50 
AO ee Biase sgaiee-) s 70.6 34.70 

INTERURBAN DIVISION 

Per Cent Amount 

Year Decrease* Paid Out? 
19/2 Ole teperarcreteres os $115.50 
DO Finseteeuebaye 18.8 126.60 
BIAS eee nis 34.0 116.20 
PODS Wicuttetintete 37.9 107.00 
DO 2A eran teins 70.7 54.50 


*Per cent decrease of actual expenditures 
in the settlement of damages and claims 
compared to 1920. 

;Actual amount paid for 


damages and 
releases per 1,000 car-miles. . : 


Compared to gross earnings, the 
total expenditures in the settlement of 
accidents, including salaries and ex- 
pense of claim and legal departments, 
has decreased almost steadily from 
1920 to 1924, as follows: 3.74 per cent, 
3.76, 3.25, 3.06, and 2.48 for 1924, 


Scotch Block Carried on Interurban Cars of 
the Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Ready for Use in Case of Emergency 
Power Failures on Grades 


The Denver Tramway 


PS safety is emphasized 
by this company. Sirens have’ been 
installed and are sounded when fire 
equipment approaches the street rail- 
way crossings. Wigwag crossing sig- 
nals have been installed at dangerous 
grade crossings on interurban lines. 
Automatic line switches have been in- 
stalled on the cars, eliminating the old- 
fashioned overhead circuit breaker. 

The company claims that the center- 
entrance cars originated m Denver. 
Front entrance and center exit has been 
adopted, the doors being interlocked 
with the line switch so that the car 
will not start until the doors are closed 
and the folding step is up. Mirrors are 
arranged so that the motorman may 
see the rear of the car and watch the 
center-exit step. Safety devices manu- 
factured by the Safety Car Devices 
Company are also used on the cars op- 
erated by one man. 

When any passenger or traveler upon 
the highway is injured by an accident 
in which the street car is concerned the 
motorman or conductor calls an ambu- 
lance, if one is needed, and notifies the 
medical department at the main office. 

While the gross revenue of the prop- 
erty for several years has approximated 
$5,000,000 annually, despite the in- 
crease in population and automobiles, 
the number of accidents as shown from 
year to year has increased from 3,031 
in 1915 to 6,862 in 1921, but decreased 
from this peak point to 5,078 in 1924. 
These accidents include all accidents 
reported, whether the company is re- 
sponsible or not. Of the 5,078 acci- 
dents in 1924, only one-third were 
accidents in which a claim for damages 
was possible. More than 90 per cent 
of the claims are settled or adjusted by 
the claim department and the remainder 
turned over to the legal department for 
handling. : 

The accident prevention campaign 
inaugurated in 1922 is still under way 
and has materially reduced the num- 
ber of accidents and consequent delays, 
with a resultant increase in average 
car speed. An automatic type of derail 
switch is used on hills, to prevent 
cars passing down steep grades while 
out of control. ; 

All freight cars and. locomotives 
comply with the United States Safety 
Appliances’ standard. | 
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Despite the great increase in the use 
of automobiles, the company has suc- 
ceeded in increasing its schedule speed 
year by year from 9.9 m.p.h. to 10.4 in 
1925. and at the same time has de- 
creased the collisions of cars and auto- 
mobiles from 2,598 in 1921 to the low 
figure of 1,882 in 1924, 

An employees’ safety contest is con- 
ducted between the four operating di- 
visions of the company and a banquet 
is given every two months to the divi- 
sion that has produced the best safety 
record. The safety work is under the 
direction of a supervisor of safety and 
employees are urged to use every pre- 
caution to avoid injury and to discover 
and report hazardous conditions or 
unsafe practices. 

A program was started three years 
ago to equip all shop machinery with 
individual motor drive, properly pro- 
tected. The accidents to employees 
have been reduced from 247 in 1921 to 
64 in 1924 and 27 for the first six 
months of 1925. 


Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Company 


HE answer to the question pertain- 

ing to the conduct of safety is 
expressed by a total reduction of all 
accidents during the year of 11.2 per 
cent. From a total of 5,642 accidents 
of all kinds occurring in 1923 only 5,008 
occurred in the calendar year 1924. 
The car collisions were reduced 48.1 
per cent and the collisions of cars and 


Per Cent of Gross 


1 
1920 1921 1922 

This Chart Shows the Steady Reduction in 
the Ratio of Expenditures for Accidents 
Compared to Gross Revenue, Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Company 


1923 


vehicles were reduced 9.6 per cent in 
the same period. This latter figure is 
emphasized by the statement that motor 
vehicle registration increased 30 per 
cent during the year, and also that ex- 
tensive bus operation was carried on | 
over the system and a new 42-mile in- 
terurban division was acquired and 
included in the total. 

There have been no fatal accidents 
to passengers or trainmen in the op- 
eration of this property since the 
organization of its accident prevention 
work in December, 1922. 

Injuries to employees have been re- 
duced during the year 23.2 per cent. 
This figure is likewise more significant 
when it is considered that the new in- 
terurban division has been added during 
the year. As shown in the accompany- 
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e chart, the percentage of gross rev- 
ue absorbed by accident expense has 
eadily decreased to 3.68 per cent in 
24. Another statement that indi- 
tes the achievements of this company 
that there has been an increase of 
.1 per cent in the car-miles operated 
x” accident. 

One of the means used by the com- 
wny in preventing accidents at night 
_ grade crossings is the use of elec- 
ically lighted warning signs, erected 
1 a post at the right-hand side of the 
aad before crossing the track. 


x 


Dallas Railway 


‘T IS the practice of this company to 
give full publicity in a carefully pre- 
ared story to each street railway ac- 
dent in which a’ serious personal 
jury or property damage occurs. 

Prior to Jan. 1, 1924, the company 
aintained an active safety depart- 
ent under the supervision of the super- 
ndent of safety. The operation of 
1is department convinced the manage- 
ent that such matters could more ef- 
actively be delegated to the various 
spartments. Under this new plan 
atters of safety are under the juris- 
iction of the department head. Each 
epartment has numerous meetings 
uring the year and the safety matters 
re co-ordinated by the superintendent 
f safety, whose duties have been ex- 
anded to include work pertaining to 
ublic relations. Through the activities 
f the company the Dallas Safety 
ouncil has been organized as a branch 
f the National Safety Council and de- 
otes much time to public safety work. 
Also a Junior Safety Council move- 
vent has been started, organized in 
he elementary schools as a part of the 
chools’ self-government plan. During 
he school year 1924-25 more than 
0,000 children were enrolled as active 
1embers of the Junior Safety Council. 
‘0 earn membership they were required 
9 memorize the safety code and safety 
ledge. School patrols were organized 
0 assist young children to cross the 
treets and to and from street cars. 
‘he Police Department issued a state- 
nent that the Junior Safety Council 
atrol officers were acting as policemen 
nd the corporation court judge de- 


lared that he would fine heavily any! 


me who violated Junior Safety Council 
raffic rules. The result of this effort 
educed accidents to children caused 


yy traffic for the last half of the school: 


rear 1924-25 to eight reported cases, as 
ompared with 85 injuries and two 
atalities during the first four and a 
alf months of the same school year. 
Safety and loading zones have been 
rovided° at many points. Signs on 
he rear end of cars have served to de- 
rease rear-end collisions, particularly 
mM curves. Z 
~The total number of accidents has 
een reduced from 8,725 for the fiscal 
rear ended June 30, 1923, to 3,099 for 
he same period in 1924 and to 2,950 
or the year ended June 30, 1925. 
_Graphie accident records are pro- 
"ided to show the safety record of each 
ine operated by the company.’ 
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Typical Safety Zone for Double Berthing of Cars Built and 
Maintained by the City of Dallas 


In co-operation. with the Dallas 
Safety Council the Dallas Railway re- 
ceives reports from trainmen and pas- 
sengers of traffic violations, extreme 
cases of violations being witnessed by 
passengers who sign their names to the 
report. These cards are sent to the 
company and then to the safety council, 
where they are followed up, in many 
cases by a personal interview or tele- 
phone call and in extreme cases by 
prosecution in the corporation court. 

All departments in which occupa- 
tional accidents may happen are 
equipped with first-aid cabinets, which 
are kept under the direction of an em- 
ployee schooled in first-aid methods. 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
Company 


HE transportation entity of the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio system consists 
chiefly of the interurban lines and the 
Youngstown Municipal Railway, op- 
erating within the city limits of 
Youngstown. Both the interurban and 
the city systems operate many buses. 
The safety work is conducted by two 
central safety, committees, one of the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Interurban system 


Every AcceNT Is DUE TO SOMEBODYS CARELESSNESS. 
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Accident Board Used by the Dallas Railway, Showing the Accident Situation 
on Each of the Company’s Lines 
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The Buckeye Club 
Warren, Ohio 
March 31, 1925 
PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO ELECTRIC Co. 


3oardman Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

A few evenings ago we had an informal 
discussion in our Club concerning the new 
city buses here in Warren, and_ the 
writer is passing the result of this ds- 
cussion on to you for what it may be 
worth. 

The general 
the buses’ are a 
Warren. (1) They 
straightforward business-like way. (2) 
They are kent clean and sanitary. (3) The 
time schedules of the various routes are 
dependable. (4) The operators seem to 
be polite, courteous and careful. 

May the good service go on. 

Yours truly, 
THE BUCKEYE CLUB 
J. E. GREENWOOD, Secy.- 


opinion seemed to be that 
mighty good thing for 
are operated in a 


Treas. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Sharon, Pa. 


December 26, 1922 
Mr. T. W. FLANIGAN, 
Penn-Ohio Electric Co. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Flanigan: 

It is a great pleasure to inform you 
that the peorle of this community have 
noticed the care with which your motormen 
are operating the trolley cars w.thin the 
city. 

Much favorable comment has been made 
and I also have noted the thoughtfulness 
shown by the men in negotiating danger- 
ous curves and corgested districts. 

Your company and your employees are 
to be heartily congratulated upon this 
splendid exhibition of “Safety First” and 
our organization is ready at any time to 
assist you in any manner possible. 

Sincerely 
H. M. WI.uson, President 


From the 
“Father Youngstown” 
column of the 
Youngstown Telegram 


To HuGH HENNON, 
Operator on Park & Falls Line. 


Dear Hugh: 

I have read of you halting the street 
car within inches of a boy who was hurled 
on the car tracks at Market and Ridge 
Streets yesterday. I want to congratulate 
you upon keeping cool in ‘such an emer- 
gency. More cool heads would prevent 
dozens of accidents. 

FATHER YOUNGSTOWN 


Three Typical Letters Received by Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company MIlustrating Public Appreciation of Safe Operation 


and the other of the Youngstown 
Municipal Railway system. The gen- 
eral interurban committee directs the 
activities of five intermediate commit- 
tees, located at Sharon, Newcastle, 
Niles, Masury shops and the fifth cover- 
ing the coach operations. 

The work of the central safety com- 
mittees as well as the intermediate 
committee is supplemented by a bureau 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS ON 
PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


of safety and its director, who devotes 
a great deal of his time to safety work 
in connection with the public at large. 
The trainmen are organized into safety 
teams, which compete with each other 
for the lowest number of accidents’ dur- 
ing the month. 
ner to the winning team. 

The accident record for the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Railway system has steadily 
reduced, as shown by the tabulation. 


Nashville Railway & Light 
Company 


SAFETY department under the di- 

rection of a supervisor devoting 
full time to the work is maintained by 
the Nashville Railway & Light Com- 
pany. The campaign for safe opera- 
tion is continuous and is conducted in 
all departments to the end of reducing 
accidents and accident costs. The com- 
pany set forth as one of its chief ac- 
complishments that the number of 
accidents of all kinds has been cut 
more than 58 per cent. Vehicular 
accidents have been cut more than 31 
per cent, despite the fact that regis- 
tration has increased more than 65 per 
cent in the same period. The train- 
men operated 31 whole days in the 
calendar year 1924 without a single 
accident. In 1921 this company ex- 
pended 9.5 per cent of its gross revenue 
in the settlement of accident claims, 


The reward is a din- _ 


and through the activities of the safety 
department this was reduced to 3.4 
per cent of gross revenue for the 
calendar year 1924. 

Comparing directly the years 1923 
and 1924, the cost of accidents, including 
the expense of conducting a safety de- 
partment, totaled $128,638, and in 1924 
this was reduced to $77,284, making a 
net saving of $51,354, or 2.4 per cent 
of gross revenue in one year’s time. 

Attention is called to a rule adopted 


ara OF 


revenue has been thus absorbed, as 
against 4.5 per cent for the correspond- 
ing, period of 1924. This is also 0.4 
per cent better than for the full year 
of 1924. 

Platform employees of this company 
have-consistently bettered their records 
in the number of car-miles operated 

‘per accident since 1920 up to date, 
starting in 1920 with 1,918 car-miles 
per accident; in 1921, 2,352; 1922) 
3,156; 1923, 3,775; 1924, 4,487, and for 
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The Zero Accident Day Calendar as Used by the Nashville Railway & Light Company 


by the Tennessee Supreme Court that 
militates against the company in law- 
suits. The Supreme Court has adopted 
the rule that in suits for damages in 
the Cireuit Court the verdict in,/the 
court below. will not be disturbed in the 
Appellate Court on the ground that it 
is not supported by, or that it is against, 
the preponderance of the evidence, 
where there is any material evidence, 
no matter how slight, in the support of 
the verdict. A further cut in percent 
of gross revenue spent is shown for 
the first six months of 1925, during 
which time only 3.1 per cent of gross 


the first six months of 1925, 6,460 car- 
miles. 

Zero accident days are recorded and 
posted by this company. Starting with 
six zero days in 1923, this record went 
to 31 zero days in 1924, and will un- 
doubtedly be eclipsed in 1925, since for 
the first six months the company had 
30 zero days to its credit. 

The safety program is presented by 
the company in 22 distinctive features 
and embraces a wide range of activities. 

A bonus system of awards to train- 
men based on their individual records 
is in operation. The year is divided 


| October 31, 1925 


| 
lmto three periods of four months each. 
‘At the beginning of each period a sum 
lof $1,500 is set up in a bonus fund by 
\the company as a base amount. For 
‘every accident less than the number 
charged during the same period in the 
‘previous year $20 is added to this fund. 
‘If there are more accidents than the 
‘corresponding period of the year pre- 
‘vious $20 is deducted from the fund for 
each accident in excess of last year’s 
record. A blind claim, which is one 
that is filed without having a report by 
the train crew, is counted as a double 
claim and $40 is deducted for each such 
claim. Certain classes of accidents 
must be reported, but are not charged 
against trainmen in this system, such 
as collisions between automobiles or 
other vehicles occurring near a street 
car, also when the rear end of a street 
car on straight track is run into by any 
vehicle, passengers fainting on cars, or 
when clothing is damaged by some de- 
fect in or about the cars. Trainmen 
are divided into two classes, Class 1 
consisting of motormen, operators and 
conductors who run as motormen a 
large part of the time. 
sists of conductors only. 
| An idea of the operation of this sys- 
tem is given in a recent December-to- 
March period, during which time there 
was a reduction of 148 accidents. In 
this period 138 trainmen received 
$18.50 each, 60 trainmen received $9.25 
each and fourteen trainmen received 
$4.50 each. The three groups were 
classified as no accidents, one accident 
and two accidents. Of the total num- 
ber of trainmen on the system, there 
were only five motormen and three 
conductors who were disqualified for 
some reason and who failed to partic- 
ipate in the bonus for this period. 
Frequent group safety meetings are 
held, at which many outside men are 
invited to speak. Intensive training 
methods are employed by the company 
and trainmen are given public recogni- 
tion for their achievements. [n 1924 
the company offered as a special prize 
to the division superintendents whose 
divisions made the best record in car- 
miles operated per accident a ten-day 
trip of inspection extending over a 
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Class 2 con-, 


number of other properties and with 
all expenses paid. For 1925 the com- 
pany has offered a crip to the National 
Safety Congress as a prize to the divi- 
sion superintendents producing the best 
records on their divisions. 


Additional prizes are given for 
original safety suggestions. In a re- 
cent contest 37 original suggestions 


were received. One motorman sug- 
gested “Watch out for the safety of 
pedestrians, even before they are your 
passengers.” Within two weeks after 
the contest the same motorman saved 
the life of a prospective passenger by 
quickly opening* the door of his car and 
allowing the passenger to jump _ to 
safety on the front platform out of the 
path of a speeding automobile. 

Zero day charts, bulletin boards and 
changeable signs illuminated by an 
automatic flasher are constantly before 
the trainmen. Radio talks are given on 
safety and two-minute safety talks are 
made on the street cars. 

The company has been commended 
by the press and through private letters 
on its activity in safety matters. Many 
other valuable suggestions and methods 
to promote safety and reduce accidents 
are cited in this company’s brief. 


Grand Rapids Railway 


“HE net result of the activities 

along the line of accident preven- 
tion in Grand Rapids is a reduction of 
accident expense to the present low 
amount of 1.97 per cent of the trans- 
portation revenue. This is accom- 
panied by a 19 per cent reduction in 
injuries to the public and employees, 
despite faster service and increased 
congestion. The reduction in collisions 
between commercial vehicles and street 
cars has also been reduced 23.78 per 
cent. 

These accomplishments have largely 
been the result of work accomplished 
by a safety engineer filling a position 
created in 1925. All safety work is 
supervised by this engineer. 
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An important branch of this work is 
employee training. The company has 
followed the recommendations of the 


~American Electric Railway Association 


in examining prospective operators. 
Each applicant must submit to a 
thorough physical examination. Re- 
jection of applicants average 16 per 
cent. Financially, this employee train- 
ing is reflected in the potential sav- 
ing in damages under the workmen’s 
compensation law. 

After the period of studentship, a 
rigid mental examination is given to 
each student trainman. Of the 146 
questions pertaining to operation 30 per 
cent refer to safety. Two mechanical 
instructors are employed and operators 
are given a 30-day instruction on a 
skeleton car built for this purpose. 

A large city map is used to mark the 
location of accidents, the result of 
which is that particularly dangerous 
locations are brought home to the train- 
men. Cash prizes are offered to em- 
ployees for suggestions leading to acci- 
dent prevention and safety meetings 
are frequently held. 

Civie safety work is carried on by the 
safety engineer, who is also chairman 
of a committee organized to promote 
safety in 50 communities. As a mem- 
ber of the local special traffic squad, 
made up of representative citizens, 
proper observance of traffic laws is pro- 
moted and a valuable public contact 
obtained. Personal services of the 
company’s safety organizations are 
made available for all related activities, 
including weekly radio broadcasting 
from local stations. 

Fire prevention work on the property 
is under the direction of a fire marshal. 
Fire drills and fire-fighting methods 
are under the guidance of the city fire 
officials. Aside from the company’s 
own work, the safety department con- 
tributes its services to general edu- 
caticnal work tending toward fire 
prevention. 

All accidents are classified bv the 
claim department, and the results of 
this analysis are used to advantage. 
That these methods have produced re- 
sults is amply shown by the significant 
figures quoted above. 


New Training Plan for Los Angeles 


HE Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., has 


sions are designated as “instruction runs,’ 
which 


, 


and in the 
is conducted on a basis of 


adopted a system whereby men entering the train 
service will be instructed on all lines of a division by 
the same line instructor instead of having a different 
instructor for each line, as has been.the system hereto- 
fore. The Los Angeles street railway has five division 
carhouses, with four or five of the main lines running 
out of each division. On two of the longer lines two 
divisions supply the service, but on the remainder of the 
system all cars of a line operate out of a single divi- 
sion. The heaviest line is Grand and Moneta, which 
requires 103 cars in maximum service. 
_ The instruction department has selected 115 motor- 
men, conductors and safety car operators to serve as 
line instructors at the five divisions. These men are 
qualified to work on all lines operating out of the car- 
house to which they are assigned and are specially 
trained by the instruction department to qualify the 
new men in actual operation on the road. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the runs at the divi- 


general choice, 
seniority, it is understood that when a man selects one 
of these “instruction runs” he may be required to sur- 
render it whenever it is needed by a line instructor to 
teach a new trainman. 

The particular advantage in training a new man on 
five lines of the division with the same line instructor 
instead of using five different instructors on five dif- 
ferent lines is that it gives the new man a good start 
on his work. He has the ideas of one man who has the 
confidence of the instruction department instead of 
having the ideas of five men confused in his mind. 

In connection with the establishment of this system 
the company announced at a series of meetings of 
trainmen that hereafter the line of promotion in the 
operation department would be through the line instruc- 
tors, and that a man who desires to move up the ladder 
in the organization must first show his ability to 
instruct ncw men. 
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Riding Increased by Changing 
Car Color 


Receipts Were 6 per Cent Higher on Experimental Car 
Operated by Charleston Consolidated Railway & 
Lighting Company than on Other Cars 
of the Same Line 


OR some years past the standard exterior color ot 

the rolling stock of the Charleston Consolidated Rail- 
way & Lighting Company, Charleston, 8S. C., has been 
olive green with yellow lettering. Recently an experi- 
mental car finished in orange enamel with black letter- 
ing has been in operation. It has been decided to change 
the standard color scheme of the company to this com- 
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Commenting on the advent of the orange car, the 
Charleston Hvening Post said: 


The change is not of great importance intrinsically, but 
itgis symbolic of the endeavor which the Charleston com 
pany is making to popularize the street car service in at 
effort to keep it alive in the face of the ever- increasing 
inroads of the automobile. The place of the street car in 
community life is such that these efforts deserve all reason- 
able encouragement from the public. 

It is no secret that the local company has been operating 
its street cars for a considerable period under the heavy 
handicap of an excess of expenditures over revenues and 
has been compelled to seek a number of concessions in order 
to justify continued operation. . . . It is easy to 
criticise and complain about the service, but an observation 
of the experiences of some of the cities in this section of 
the country when deprived of street car service is sufficient 
to impress one with the importance of taking all reasonable 


Receipts on This Experimental Car Operated in Charleston, S. C., 


bination. The results which it is hoped to accomplish 
thereby include a reduction in accidents, an increase 
in riding and the creation of a feeling that the company 
“is very much alive and on the job. 

The experimental car was operated for three days in 
regular service on each of the five city lines. During 
‘the first three days operation receipts were 6 per cent 
‘higher than those of the other cars on the same line. 
‘Considerable favorable comment was received and many 
~people waited to ride on the orange car. Some asked if 
an increased fare was required. On account of the 
economy messages carried on the side of the car many 
children wanted to know if it was cheaper to ride on it. 

Proposed operation on this car was advertised for a 
week in advance by dash signs on other cars reading, 
“Watch for the orange car and read its message.” For 
one day in advance and during the first two days of 
its operation advertisements were carried in the local 
newspapers reading “Watch for the orange car—in 
service on the King Street line Saturday, Aug. 29; 
Sunday, Aug: 30; Monday, Aug. 31. Its message will 
interest you.” Throughout the period of operation of 
‘the orange car dash signs directing attention to the 
economical advantages of viding: the trolley ‘were car- 
ried on the other cars. ‘ 


Were 6 per 


Cent Greater than on Other Cars of the Same Line, 
Merchandising Messages Were Carried in Black Letters on the Side of the Orange Car 


steps to insure the continuance of the service locally. For 
this reason it is to be hoped that the company’s attempt by 
the use of the orange cars to stimulate new interest in 
street car riding will meet with success. 


New Cars for Union Traction on Display 


NE of the fifteen new all-steel interurban cars 

which the Union Traction ‘Company of Indiana 
placed in service on Oct. 28 was on display at the Trac- 
tion Terminal Station in Indianapolis the day before. 
Preliminary to placing the cars in service the company 
invited members of the Public Service Commission, 
state and city officials in Indianapolis, Muncie, Ander- 
son and Fort Wayne for a trip to Fort Wayne on 
Oct. 26. 

A train composed of the new equipment, including 
a parlor-buffet car constructed in the Anderson shops, 
left. Indianapolis early in the morning for Fort Wayne, 
via Anderson and Muncie. At Fort Wayne the pas- 
sengers were guests of city officials and the Chamber of 
Commerce there. On the return trip the journey was 
by way of Peru and Kokomo. The new cars will be 
used on all the schedules of the Hoosierland, Wabash 
Valley Flier, Muncie Meteor, Marion Flier and Kokomo 
Traveler. 


October 31, 1925 


: | The Readers Forum | 


Dangers of the Single Form Train Order 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 23, 1925. 
To the Editor: 

There appeared an article in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL some time ago that interested me greatly. It was 
entitled “Dispatching of Interurban Trains” and was 
written by an interurban motorman. I agree with the 
writer’s stand against single form train orders. Per- 
sonally, I have never yet discovered any just excuse 
for using them, and it is even worse for a road with a 
standard rule book. Rule 202 of the Standard Code 
states plainly: “Each train order must be given in the 
same words to all employees or trains addressed.” You 


cannot obey this rule and allow your train dispatchers 


to issue single orders to different trains. If some dis- 
patcher misreads his copy the superintendent or chief 
dispatcher is to blame if there is an accident. 
Interurban roads frequently run all their freight 
trains “extra.” This is all right, but they have a bad 
habit of instructing some extra to “Hold” for orders 
at an intermediate station and then running some 


_ opposing extra against it before the crew reports for 


orders. For example: Order No. 1, Engine 1000 Run 
Extra A to Z. Hold at H for orders. Order No. 2, 
Engine 1002 Run Extra Z to A. Meet Extra 1000 East 
at I. It being understood Order No. 2 was issued after 
Extra 1000 left A. This, of course, is the devilish 
single-order system and a violation of Rule 202. The 
correct and safe way to handle the two above-mentioned 
trains would be as follows:.. . 
Order No. 1 | 
Engine 1000 Run Extra A to Z 
Extra 1000 East meet Extra 1002 at H 
-.. Order No. 2 
Engine 1002 Run Extra Z to A 
(Clear on Orders Nos. 1 and 2) 
__ In the above system the dispatcher or operator simply 
gives Engine 1002 a running order and a copy of Order 
No. 1. No chance for him to misread the meeting 
stations and a “meet” has already: been fixed between 
the two extras when Engine 1000 leaves A. There is 
no reason under. the sun why any road should not fol- 
low this system. Some roads would make two orders 
out of Order No. 1, keeping the eae order separate. 
That is a good practice. 
__I also agree. with the writer of “Dispatching Inter- 
urban Trains” that some roads abuse the practice of 
running heavy trains over single track without train 
order protection, depending instead on some sort of 
signal system. I believe trains should be cheeked by 
train orders on single track when trolley block signals 
are used. In case the signals fail the trains will have 
‘the protection of the train orders. I also believe the 
positive meet system is adapted for interurban service. 
There is considerable prejudice against the positive 
meet, but this is because most operating officials do not 
understand it. If the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad can operate successfully its single-track 
‘lines with ‘the positive meet, then other roads can too. 
In case. of an interurban railway with short headway 


I believe the number of spaces to be filled in‘on order. 


blanks can be reduced. For example: Eliminate the 
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address, the date, superintendent’s initials, conductor’s 
signature, train number, everything on clearance card 
except space—“Orders for your train are fl 
the clearance card is permanently attached to order 
blanks. In the usual 31 order a train’s address jor 
number is repeated four different times, i.e., once at top 
of order, again in body of order, again at bottom of 
order, again in clearance card. This makes consider- 
able writing for a.conductor at a distance siding at 
non-operative point. To save time is the chief excuse 
of interurban railways for slighting the standard rules 
or taking a chance on running their passenger trains by 
signal indication alone. 

As a general thing it is almost impossible to improve 
on the A.R.A. rules, and if a really wholehearted 
attempt is made they can be applied to interurban elec- 
trics that operate heavy equipment. It cost many lives 
and dollars to convince steam roads single form orders 
were unsafe, but finally the double form was adopted. 


GEORGE W. BootH, 


Formerly Electric Locomotive Engineer, Interurban 
Division, Portland Blectric Power Company. 


Loop Operation Favored for Manhattan 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1925. 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the excellence of 
your annual convention number. I was particularly 
interested in Mr. Brinckerhoff’s article on rapid transit. 
As a general principle few will argue with his opinion 
that, when the topography permits, through routing 
of suburban commuter service is more satisfactory than 
loop routing. But in the case of New York City, does 
the topography permit? 

The particular case of the Westchester commuter’s 
subway running the length of Manhattan and then pro- 
ceeding to Bayonne and Staten Island suits Mr. 
Brinckerhoff’s argument well, as the line would pass 
through all the various business sections on Manhat- 
tan. Consider, however, the New Jersey and Long 
Island traffic. Suppose that the Lackawanna built lines 
under the Hudson, in the neighborhood of Fourteenth 
or 23d Street, and thence to Brooklyn to connect with 
the Long Island Railroad and made arrangements to 
continue its commuter traffic through to certain of 
the latter’s railroad lines. For New Jersey and Long 
Island commuters whose work is in the neighborhood 
of one of these streets, this would perhaps be an 
ideal arrangement, but for the Wall. Street man its 
effect would be much the same as the situation existing 
at present at the Pennsylvania station, and carried to 
an extreme in the case of the New York, Westchester 
& Boston Railway. It would actually add to the traffic 
on the up and down town subway and elevated serv- 
ice, as at present the ferries carry New Jersey com- 
muters downtown, midtown and uptown. The whole 
purpose of relieving the rapid transit lines of the outer 
suburban commuters would be defeated. 

It must be admitted that this would not be the case 
if a loop railway was built round the business section 
of Manhattan as far north as Central Park and as far 
south as Chambers Street. If this plan was carried 
out the various railroads probably would construct con- 
nections between their lines and the loop, and it ‘would 
be possible for the Westchester, New Jersey and Long 
Island traffic to be kept separate or for it all to be 
worked through the loop from one system to another. as. 
recommended by Mr. Brinckerhoff. O. M. MILLER:” 
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Association News & Discussions 


Utility Commissioners’ Reports 


AST week an account was published 
of the discussion on the regulation 
of interstate buses at the last annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
This convention was held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 13-16. Abstracts of 
several of the committee reports sub- 
mitted at that convention were also 
published. Abstracts of others of elec- 
tric railway interest follow: 


SAFETY OF RAILROAD OPERATION 


This report gives the full text of the 
grade crossing law passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Minnesota Legislature. This 
law requires the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission of the state to adopt 
and prescribe uniform warning signs 
for use at railroad grade crossings and 
to have at least three distinct types, 
namely, a home crossing sign, an ap- 
proach crossing sign and a stop sign. 
It also requires the commission to des- 
ignate those crossings which require 
special protection. At such crossings, 
all vehicles must stop. At all others, 
vehicles carrying school children, ex- 
plosive or inflammable liquid or pas- 
sengers for hire, or having in tow any 
other veh‘cles, must come to a complete 
stop before crossing the tracks, and 
all other vehicles must reduce their 
speed upon approaching the crossing 
so they can be stopped promptly and 
must not cross the crossing at a speed 
exceeding 10 m.p.h. 


PUBLIC UTILITY RATES 


In discussing street railway rates, 
this report says, in part, that electric 
railway transportation is in a period 
of readjustment because of the private 
automobile and motor bus. Electric 
rapid transit trains will be necessary 


for a long time to come in the larger 


cities, but their field is practically closed 
in sparsely settled territories, where 
good paved roads have been built. Elec- 
tric railway companies can meet this 
competition in a greater or less degree 
by adopting buses, by the operation of 
one-man cars, by putting economies into 
effect and by more up-to-date methods. 
The rate problem seems to be to keep 
the fares at a point where the com- 
pany can earn a return and yet not so 
high as to drive away patronage. If 
possible, the short-haul rider should be 
encouraged by providing certain areas 
within which a smaller fare than the 
maximum can be charged and. by pro- 
viding a special rate for regular riders. 


SERVICE OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


This committee report also was de- 
voted largely to the motor vehicle 
situation. It raised the point as to 
whether lines of motor buses shall be 
required to give the same grade of 
service that have always been rendered 


by the older carriers or whether they 
shall be permitted to supply inferior 
service. If the latter, the report asks, 
should the older carriers be permitted 
to meet this competition with the lower 
grade of service rendered by the motor 
vehicles? Also, should railways be 
permitted to discontinue service on 
lines a large part of whose business 
has gone to the motor bus, the motor 
truck and the privately owned car? 

The committee explained that tact 
and common sense have to be used in 
matters of this kind, and that unrea- 
sonable demands on the part of patrons 
for the retention of unprofitable service 
should be refused. 


GRADE CROSSING AND TRESPASSING 
ON RAILROADS 


This report mentioned with approval 
grade crossing laws passed by the legis- 
latures of Minnesota and North Dakota 
during 1925, which require the railroad 
commissions to classify all crossings 
according to their hazardous condition 
and then make it a misdemeanor for 
any vehicle to fail to stop before ap- 


proaching a crossing designated as a 
“full stop crossing.” The report also 
declares that ‘at most grade crossings 
the same signs and the same warnings 
with the same unimproved apparatus 
are in use now that were in use thirty 
or more years ago.” It points out how 
the whistle warning and other crossing 
warnings might be made more effective 
for modern conditions and quotes one 
commissioner as believing that “part of 
the money received from automobile 
fees, where such fees are turned over 
to the state for highway purposes, 
should be devoted to this work,” i.e., 
of making the highway more safe at 
crossings. Statistics on accidents at 
public-grade crossings in Pennsylvania 
show a great increase within recent 
yéars, but the motor vehicles concerned 
were practically all privately owned; 
that is to say, they were not operated 
for hire and therefore did not come 
within the jurisdiction of commission 
order requiring public motor-vehicle 
conveyances to come to a full stop be- 
fore proceeding over a railroad crossing 
at grade. 


“Don'ts” in Bus Operation” 


By GerorcE H. Scrace 
International Motor Company 


S CLEVER merchants of trans- 

portation, you want to furnish 
what your public wants. You know 
that in that manner success lies. Other 
people have seen the opportunity in 
the desire of people to ride on rubber 
and they have taken advantage of it. 
They are called your competitors. Of 
course, I know you don’t want to 
dignify them by calling them that; 
you call them some of the things the 
canal people used to call you; some 
of the things the railroad men called 
the electric traction men. Nevertheless 
they are competitors. I have been 
brought up on competition and I’ve 
learned something about it that I 
think you gentlemen of the railroad 
and railway game have yet to learn. 

Scorn Is FATAL 

Hate them—that’s human. 

Fight them—that’s natural. 

But don’t scorn them—that’s fatal. 

Remember, while you have been work- 

ing out big problems—decades old— 
problems involving lots of money, these 
men have been learning things—things 
you have yet to learn. There are some 
Vanderbilts, some Harrimans, in that, 
crowd. Watch them—study their ways 
and apply the lessons learned where 
you have the opportunity. Don’t fight 
them by cutting rates, they can operate 
for less than you can. Fight them by 
giving better service, by applying the 


*Abstract of an address delivered at the 
twelfth annual National Business Confer- 
ence, Babson Park, Mass. 


lessons on transportation you know so 
well. By educating the public in the 
value of co-ordination to them; the 
value of responsibility behind the 
service; the value of capital in hand to 
expand service—good, adequate service 
when it is needed. 

You might ask how they can operate 
for less than you can. Costs should 
decrease when operations increase. 
That is one of our economic laws, and 
like all economic laws it is right—if 
all things are equal. I once asked, in 
discussing costs with one of these 
competitors, “but what about over- 
head?” and he replied, “I haven’t any, 
I live upstairs.” Now you can’t cu 
rates on a fellow like that. ; 

I know of two men, a father and 
son, who operated a bus line that was 
bought out by a traction company. 
During two years of operation five 
hours was all that was lost out of 
running time for mechanical repairs. 
During the first month of operation by 
the traction company this bus was out 
of service 22 days. Why? I know the 
bus was a month older, but that could 
not explain it. It was this, and this 
is the kind of operation that will 
prevent you from carrying on a rate 
war. When the father and son oper- 
ated the bus they knew the bus; they 
knew one another; it was their liveli- 
hood and they were intensely interested 
in it. If during a run the clutch 
slipped they took it easy and when 
the change of shift came the son said 
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to the father, “Hasy on the clutch, 
dad, it’s slipping,” and the dad was. 
At the end of the day, after operating 
hours, one or the other got under the 
bus and in half an hour adjusted the 
clutch. In the morning it was ready 
and no operating time was last and 


“ no repair bill set up against the bus. 


As soon as this bus was handed over 
to the traction company’s driver and 
the clutch slipped he pulled up to the 
first drug store and phoned to the 
station that the bus would not run. 
A crew was sent out to bring him in. 
The bus went into the garage, and 
after a couple of hours, perhaps, work 
was started on the clutch and all the 
time was “charged out” against “oper- 
ating time.” 

There are certain things that the 
experienced operator dodges. They 
are the things that most large com- 
panies with even a small operation 
attempt. It’s an old rule, “Don’t bite 
off more than you can chew.” It causes 
indigestion. It is usually caused by a 
new, inexperienced manager, terribly 
ambitious and usually important, who 
is going to run the buses “scientif- 
ically.” I say, “run them naturally.” 

Don’t start an experimental station. 
You will have enough troubles anyway. 

Don’t buy a different make of tire 
for each bus to prove by your records 
which is the best. Select one of the 
leading brands and stick to it. After 
you have determined what your tire 
costs are try out a tire you think is 
better, if you want to, on 10 per cent 
of your fleet, but don’t do it for a year. 

Don’t buy equipment for “political” 
reasons. Put your faith in the public 
for your “pull.” Give the public good 
service and it will back you up and see 
that you get what you want in the 
way of franchises. 

‘ Don’t try out “trick’’ bodies de- 
signed by new men in the game. - It 
is true that a new man might bring 
in the outside point of view and have 
something good. However, the chances 
are against it. Have him write out 
a complete description and specifica- 
tions of the body he wants, then put 
it in the pending file for a year and see 
then if you still want it. In the mean- 
time buy the standard body offered by 
the bus manufacturer. It is a body 
developed by competition; in it are 
ideas that have 
proved practical to date by experienced 
operators, and their ideas are the 
result of the demands-of their patrons 
—your patrons. 


STANDARDIZE ON ONE MAKE 


Don’t buy all different kinds of buses 
to determine for yourself which is the 
best. There are enough data available 
to enable you to form your judgment. 
If you have no automotive man in your 
outfit you can rely upon, standardize, 
anyway, for a year. By that time you 
can learn the weakness of the equip- 
ment you have purchased; you will 
have learned enough to check with 
other operators, find out if they are 
having the same kind of trouble and 
to form your judgment. 

Don’t kid yourself when you’re 
starting in that you can definitely de- 
termine on what is the best bus by 
trying out all kinds. You will have 
enough trouble no matter which one 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


COMING MEETINGS 


OF 


Electric Railway and 
Allied Associations 


Nov. 13-14—Society of Automotive 
Hotel, 


Engineers, Ben Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 30—Mid-West Electric Rail- 
way Association, Wichita, Kan. 

Nov. 18-19—Central Electric Traf- 
fic Association, Traction Terminal 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan, 28-29—Central Electric Rail- 
way Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


you buy, so don’t complicate matters 
by being fair to them all and operate 
four cylinders, six cylinders, poppet 
valves, sleeve valves, worm drives, in- 
ternal gear drives, dual reduction 
drives, four wheels, six wheels, eight 
wheels, electric drives, gas drives and 
gas-electric drives. 

I don’t say if you decide on one bus, 
or maybe two, that you will select the 
right or the best bus, but I do maintain 
that you will save yourself a lot of 
money, and after all, isn’t that “right” 
in the business sense? Your drivers 
will become accustomed to one bus, and 
they all have individual peculiarities 
and will get the best out of them. 
Their morale will be better because 
they will get the only make you have 
and not grumble that they are always 
forced to drive a “lemon” because 
they are given a make they don’t like. 
Your mechanics will get their work out 
faster because they will be able to 
shoot trouble faster on a job they are 
familiar with and, once located, be able 
to, remedy it quicker; they can use 
special tools; the troubles will be simi- 
lar because all makes have their par- 
ticular weaknesses, your investment in 
parts will be smaller. 

Don’t buy cheap equipment. Your 
investment charges are one of your 
smallest charges. On a $10,000 job 
operating 200 miles a day the cost per 
milé is 4 mills; on a $5,000 investment 
for the same daily mileage your cost 
is 2 mills. That is, if you halve your 
investment you have saved yourself 2 
mills out of a total cost of about 25 
cents, or about 0.4 per cent of your 
total costs. I won’t attempt to tell 
you what happens to your maintenance 
and running costs. Ask the fellow who 
bought the cheap stuff, he will tell you, 
if he’s not ashamed. You can’t beat 
the game. The prices are about right; 
competition has taken care of that. 
You can’t give a seller the price of 
cast iron and expect him to furnish 
you with steel. It can’t be done. 

Don’t set up elaborate service sta- 
tions. Buy your equipment from a 
reliable manufacturer and he will have 
service for you—trained men that can 
gradually train your men. He will 
have expensive machines, the cost of 
which he can spread over a large oper- 
ation. All major operations he can 
do more cheaply than you can, and 
more quickly. 

Make your adjustments and minor re- 
pairs, leave the rest to the manufac- 
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turer. This is a new thought to you 
because you haven’t been doing it, but 
this automotive business is a new busi- 
ness and works differently. Take ad- 
vantage of what the manufacturers 
have to offer. It’s figured in the pur- 
chase price—make use of it. 

Don’t, by the same token, spend a 
lot of money in spare parts and don’t 
buy from a manufacturer that does 
not carry a stock of parts for you. 
A good one has stocks and it’s his 
duty to carry them for you. 


No AVERAGE Cost 


Don’t ask the salesman for the cost 
per mile of his bus, and if he tells 
you, don’t believe him. If you ask me 
for the average cost per mile of my 
bus I’ll tell you that I’ll answer when 
you tell me the cost of playing golf, 
or the amount it costs a minister to 
live. There ain’t no such animal as 
an “average cost.” Of course, if you 
want to you can take the cost of 
twenty buses of the same make oper- 
ating in twenty different places, report 
on twenty different cost systems, add 
them all together and divide by twenty 
and get what perhaps you can call an 
“average cost.” But if you buy buses 
on such a basis it’s about time some 
smarter business man than you came 
along and took your business away 
from you. Such figures won’t help you 
to buy or to operate. 

I know one concern recently that 
bought some buses from a seller be- 
cause he showed a sworn note; it was 
a sworn affidavit, to the effect that 
the swearer swore he operated for 18 
cents a mile, and this was less than 
any other seller could show, and none 
of the other sellers could show a 
witness, no less a real seal and a 
notary’s stamp. I checked some figures 
recently on a line on which buses of 
all the same make were used. Some 
of the buses cost 36 cents a mile and 
others 21 cents. 

What caused the difference? Only 
the fact that the 36-cent jobs did 96 
miles a day as trippers and the other 
jobs 260 miles on regular service. 
Cost figures are most important, but 
they must be yours, not the other 
fellow’s. The other fellow’s figures 
might be of value when you know his 
system of keeping them and when you 
know all the conditions governing his 
operation. Then you might weigh 
them so you could use them as some 
basis of comparison. But for some 
time my advice to the beginner is: 
Be leery of cost figures. 

You are. the logical men to operate 
buses. You have the experience and 
knowledge in transportation; you con- 
trol transportation methods that are 
going to continue to exist because 
they can handle people more econom- 
ically than the bus can, and it is 
natural that those methods must be 
tied together and extended, and you 
are the logical people to do it. There- 
fore, I say to you, “Watch your step.” 

You are making a bed that you are 
to lie in when you have co-ordinated 
and expanded your system. You can’t 
go out now with: the idea of hurting 
your competitor and throwing dirt in 
that bed that is to become yours even- 
tually. And that is what you are doing 
when: you are crying to the public that 
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the buses are destroying their roads, 
the roads they paid for. The public 
is not interested in your losses, and 
you can’t make it. But you can awake 
it to the belief, whether true or not, 
and I say it is not true, that it is not 
getting all that is coming to it. You 
ean, of course, get it to make rules 
to restrict the bus, get regulations to 
govern it, pass laws to tax it, but you 
will have a merry time getting it to 
rescind such laws when you become the 
bus operator. It’s nice to see your 
competitor pay the federal government 
5 per cent on the purchase price of his 
transportation unit when you can buy 
your vehicle without a penny tax; you 
can smile when you learn that your 
state has taken 5 per cent of his gross 
earnings, added a license tax and a 
gas tax and a seat tax, but what about 
the day when there is no competition? 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. 

Realize that such laws will not stop 
bus operation, no matter who the oper- 
ator is, any more than the early laws 
against railroads stopped their prog- 
ress. The canal men were stronger 
than the railroad men, but the railroad 
survived because there was a need for 
the service it rendered. If the bus has 
a place in our economic scheme it will 
survive; if it is just a fad and does 
not supply a need, it will pass away 
whether you and I want it or not. 


Central Traffic Association 
Meets Nov. 18-19 


fe ACCORDANCE with the action 
taken at the last meeting of the Cen- 
tral Electric Traffic Association, the 
next regular meeting will be held in 
the association offices, 308 Traction 
Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Ind., 
on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 18 
and 19, 

The first day’s session: will be called 
to order at 9 a.m. and will be in the 
nature of a round-table discussion. 
Necessary committee work will be done 
‘the same afternoon. The session of 
Nov. 19 will be devoted to reports of 
committees and such other business as 
may properly be presented. 


Midwest Association to Meet 
at Wichita 


ICHITA, Kan., has been. selected 

as the place ‘for the quarterly 
meeting of the Mid-West Electric Rail- 
‘way Association, which will be held on 
Nov. 30. 

A very interesting program has been 
arranged and papers will be read an 
the following subjects: 

1. Results of city and intercity motor 
coach operation. 

2. What shall we do to further popu- 
larize electric railway transportation? 

3. Future of state and interstate 
motor coach regulation. 

4. Customer and employee ownership 
of electric railways. 

5. Present-day . transportation Pes 
lems. 


A banquet will be held at 6 p.m. on™ 


Noy. 30, at which time an address will 
be made. by a man of Rational promi- 
nence. ‘ ; 
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Standard Hose Connections 
for Gas Welding 


N ORDER to eliminate inconvenience 
in connecting up one make of torch 


‘with a different make of regulator or 


vice versa, the manufacturers of weld- 
ing and cutting equipment have estab- 
lished a standard for hose connection, 
nuts and nipples for both torches and 
regulators, which will soon become 
effective. 

The standard has already been ap- 
proved by the Gas Products’ Associa- 
tion, the International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation, and the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. It is under consideration, but 
has not yet been formally approved by 
the American Welding Society, Bureau 
of Standards, Compressed Gas Manu- 
facturers’ Association, National Safety 
Council, and the United States Navy. 
It is anticipated that favorable action 
will be taken by these bodies in the 
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“B” size will be the standard for regu- 
lator hose connections. 

In order that the manufacturers may 
use their own judgment or follow their 
usual practice as far as possible, they 
are permitted to vary that part of the 
design that does not interfere with in- 
terchangeability. For this reason stand- 
ard and optional requirements have 
been definitely set forth. 

Standard requirements include (a) 
size, type and kind of thread; (b) angle 
and outside diameter of female seat; 
(c) radius and distance of radius center 
of male seat from nipple shoulder; (d) 
diameter of nipple shoulder; (e) diam- 
eter of hole in nut; (f) small and large 
diameter of hose nipple; (g) diameter 
of drilling through hole. 

Optional requirements are (a) mate- 
rial, strength equal to or greater than 
free turning high brass; (b) diameter 
of drilling through male fitting; (c) 
form of end of nipple, except seat sec- 
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near future and that the standard ‘will 
be universally recommended and adopted 
in the United States. 

In order that the new standard may 
insure interchangeability of parts made 
by various manufacturers, it will be 
necessary to require manufacturers to 
hold certain dimensions within the lim- 
its of the drawings shown in the aec- 
companying illustration. 

The figure shows the “B” size nut and 
nipple, which is ordinarily used upon 
large torches, and also the “A” size 


ordinarily used for small torches. The 
“B” SIZE 
Hose, A B Cc 

Inch Inch Inch Inch 
+0.003 +0.000 
$ 0.250 —0.000 0.375 0.430 —0.005 
002 +0.000 
vs 0.187 —0.000 0.3125 0.375 —0.005 
002 +0.000 
4 0.125 —0.000 0.250 0.312 —0.005 
001 +0.000 
vs 0.093 —0.000 0. 187 0.250 —0.005 
: 001 +0.000 
4% 0.062 —0.000 0.125 0.187 —0.005 

“A” SIZE 
Hose, A B C. 

Inch Inch Inch Inch 
+0.001 +0.000 
3; 0.093 —0.000 0.187 0.248 —0.005 
.001 +0.000 
% 0.062.—0.000 0.125 0.187 —0.005 


——————————— 


tion, as covered in “C”’ under “Stand- 
ard”; (d) length of hose nipple; (e) 
type and number of serrations on hose 


-nipple; (f) a second shoulder equal to 


the large diameter of the largest nip- 
ple to extend through the hole in the 
nut for appearance to be used or 
omitted for smaller diameter nipples; 

(g) length and location of heer. 
section on nut. 

The adoption of this standard is con- 
sidered a very important step in .the 
right direction by those most familiar 
with welding and cutting equipment, 
and its use will enable the user. of: such 
apparatus to connect up various makes 
of equipment quickly and conveniently 
and to avoid the trouble and incon- 
venience heretofore experienced «when 
a hose sent out with equipment did. not 
fit properly and could not be attached 
without ‘special adapters. ga 3 

After Jan. 1, 1926, manufacturers 


“who have accepted this ‘standard will 


make. all new equipment with -connec- 
tions which are in accordance with the 
standard and will. provide means by 
which users of present. equipment can 
connect up with the new apparatus. 
It is believed the matter is of so much 
importance that. users. of ./‘equipment 
will quitkly take :advantage ‘of it. 
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e of Equipment 


_ Systematic Inspection 
Reduces Failures 
By C. R. McMAHON 


Superintendent of Equipment 
Des Moines City Railway, Des Moines, Iowa 


RADUAL decrease in the num- 
ber of cars pulled in off the road 
for defects has resulted in Des 
‘Moines since 1919. A short descrip- 


| i Maintenanc 


ment failure report for the month of 
August, 1925, shows a total of 43 
failures. It also shows eleven colli- 
sions and two broken glass, making 
a total of thirteen which we deducted 
from the 43, leaving a total of 30 
failures due to mechanical and elec- 
trical trouble. j 

The car mileage for the same 
month was 467,360, which gave an 
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tion of methods with sample forms 
as used by the mechanical depart- 


‘ment of the railway company in the 


‘maintenance of equipment was pub- 
lished in the July 19, 1919, issue of 
‘ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. Since 
‘that time there have been some 
slight changes; but the basis of the 


‘system is the same as outlined in| 


‘that article, and there is no doubt 
but that this system is responsible 
‘for the decrease in defects. 

By a defect we mean any ‘mechani- 
cal or electrical failure which makes 
it necessary to remove a car from 
service before it has completed its 
run. We do not classify collisions 
and broken glass as defects, although 
they are shown on our daily equip- 
ment failure report. In making out 
‘our report of average miles per pull 
‘in, all broken glass and collisions are 
omitted. The accompanying equip- 


average of 15,578 miles per pull in. 
“The average miles per pull in for the 
past eight years has been as follows: 


Year Mileage 
BCH. 6 yn c(h) 8 COE SES 1,551 
Ba Ske SACRE IRON MCD 2,023 
BOZO me Peiet eis ictsi< ts cletsvsloielevets ts 0 2,659 
Ei ramtniieiete whaj cid S.0 siereyae waiee @ a\e 3,584 
UAE 6 6.000 6ln 0 Oe CO OC ree 8,715 
DOD eee a ais. 2.20 v3 + Sia wnsiene 5,592 
FO ee eas le vce g ness 8,664 
1925 (8 months) ........-..e500- 12,699 


All cars are inspected and washed, 
inside and out, on a 1,000-mile basis. 
The oiling of armature and axle 
bearings is also taken care of on the 
same basis, while the journals and 
gears are oiled on a 4,000-mile basis, 
all of this work being done in the 
daytime. Only car sweeping and 
running repairs are looked after at 
night. All classes of work~- referred 
to above are taken care of at the 
operating barns. 


General overhauling and painting 
are taken care of at the main shop 
on a 100,000-mile basis, at which 
period the car is gone over thoroughly 
from trolley wheel to rail and is put 
in condition as near new as it is pos- 
sible to do so. Monthly reports 
showing car failures, road delays, 
ete., are sent to the operating barn 
foreman. In this way a friendly 
rivalry is kept up, for of course each 
barn foreman wants to make. the 
best showing. Monthly meetings are 
held also, at which the foremen of 
various barns and departments of 
shop get together and talk over the 
troubles. In this way remedies can 
be devised before the trouble really 
gets serious. 


Keeping Tension on 
' Banding Wire 


DJUSTABLE leather brake 
bands are used by the Reading 
Transit Company in a device to keep 
proper tension on armature banding 
wire. This wire is stored on a large 
reel supported on a horizontal bar 
about 2 ft.. above the floor. From 
the reel the banding wire passes 
around two spools. These are mounted 
on a small framework which rests on 
the floor. Each spool consists of two > 


-drums mounted on the same shaft. 


One carries the wire, while a smaller 
drum is encircled by a leather brake 
band. These bands are adjustable 


Leather Brake Bands Regulate Tension on 
Armature Banding Wire 


by means of a screw and nut arrange- 
ment at the end. From there the 
armature banding wire passes di- 
rectly to the armature. Tension is 
regulated by the number of wrap- 
pings around the small pools. 
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Jig Used by the Boston Elevated Railway to 


Journal Bearings Accurately 
Bored in Jig 


O AS to insure accuracy in boring 

journal bearings, a simple jig is 
used in the Albany Street shops of 
the Boston Elevated Railway. Before 
the bearings are set up in the ma- 
chine the split surfaces are carefully 
finished. The upper segment of the 
bearing is placed first in the jig with 
the flanges resting on lugs provided 
for that purpose. The jig itself is 
circular, entirely surrounding the 
boring bar as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The bearing 
rests on adjustable lugs which cen- 
ter it accurately around the bar. 
Four adjustable screws hold this seg- 
ment in place. The lower segment 
is then installed and four other ad- 
justable screws bring it up into posi- 
tion against the upper half. The 


Insure Accurate Boring of Journal Bearings 


bearings are thus accurately located 
for boring. This jig fits all bearings 
used by the railway. 


Sand Outlets Moved 


Forward 


N 250 safety cars of the Eastern 

Massachusetts Street Railway 
the sand outlets have been moved 
ahead to escape wheel wash. The 
sand box has been moved forward a 
distance equivalent to the seat spac- 
ing, and a new hole made through 
the car floor. The sanding pipe is 
then brought down vertically almost 
to the rail, and held in position by a 
bracket arm as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Wire hose 
covered by rubber tubing is used, as 
told in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Dec. 6, 1924. Changing the posi- 
tion of the outlets in this manner has 


Sand Outlets on Safety Cars of the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Have Been 
Moved to a Position About 3 Ft. Ahead of the Wheel 


\ 


‘any point most convenient. 


eliminated the difficulty that was 
previously experienced on account of 
wheel wash getting into the sand, 
and interfering with its proper flow 
to the rail. 


New Equipment 


Available 


Wide Speed Range in 
A.C. Motor 


ECOMMENDED for use where 

a machine is needed to operate 
on alternating current with a wide 
speed range, a new motor, bearing 
the type designation BSR, is being 
marketed by the General Electric 
Company. The BSR motor is of the 
compensated=repulsion type, having 
a high starting torque, and speeds 
are changed by shifting the brushes, 
thus eliminating current waste in 
resistances and simplifying the con- 
trol generally. 

The new motor is designed for use 
on single-phase, 110 or 220-volt cir- 
cuits, although it can be operated 
from any one phase of a two-phase 
or three-phase circuit. Thus the 
motor can be adapted to any one of 
six possible circuit conditions. 
wires only are needed for connec- 
tions. 

Motor speeds can be varied over a 
wide range, a handle at the motor 
varying the position of the brushes 
by moving the brush yoke. One of 
the features of the BSR motor is the 
use of a specially designed control. 
In addition to an arrangement for 
foot control, the necessary control 
mechanism has been incorporated in 
a pedestal which may be located at 
With 
this pedestal the motor can be started 
or stopped with a push button and 
the speed varied with a handle pro- 
jecting from the top. The pedestal 
is of strong construction and not 
liable to damage by accidental inter- 
ference from the operator or from 
the movement of trucks loaded with 
material. 


High-Pressure Grease Gun 


RESSURES up to 9,000 Ib. are 
possible in a super-high-pressure 
grease gun being marketed by. the 
Shere Metal Products Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. The high pres- 
sure will drive out grit and dirt from 
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the surfaces to be lubricated and put 
fresh soft grease over the metallic 
parts. Connections are arranged so 
that it will fit all lubricating sys- 
tems and can be used with any kind 
of grease or oil. 


Universal Electric Drill 


N AN improved type of standard 
duty electric drill of 3 in. capacity, 
just brought out by the Hisey-Wolf 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


New 3-In. Universal Drill 


the single purpose motor has a 
hand-wound armature of the tooth 
type, with forced ventilation features 
incorporated. Brush-holders with ad- 
justable spring tension are mounted 
as a separate unit on a bakelite yoke. 
The ventilating fan is accurately 
finished to insure balance and fits 
over the shaft, where it is held in 
place by a key, so that it cannot work 
loose, but is easily removed. 

The armature shaft is extra 
heavy and is provided with ball 
bearings. The inner races are 
locked to prevent slipping. The 
gear end bearing is mounted with a 
floating fit in a hard cast-in sleeve. 


This feature prevents binding and» 


internal friction. This drill operates 
on either 115 or 230 volts and the 
size shown has a capacity in steel of 
2 in. and operates at a no load speed 
of 500 r.p.m. 


Transfers Issued with One 
Operation 


OMPLETE printing and trans- 

fer issuing is the function of a 
machine of new type being placed on 
the market by the Ohmer Fare 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
With this machine the operator can 
issue a transfer completely marked 
with one motion of the hand or foot. 


ELECTRIC. RAILWAY 


Transfers are put up in rolls printed 
with all permanent data in black 
and serially numbered in red. In- 
formation covering each particular 
passage is printed in red at the 
time of issue. As soon as one trans- 
fer roll is exhausted an extra roll 
automatically takes its place, thus 
preventing waste of transfers. 

This new transfer issuing ma- 
chine, like other Ohmer devices, has 
the identification feature. The op- 
erator’s number is printed on each 
transfer from his personal identifi- 
cation key, which must be kept in 
the machine while he is on duty. By 
means of the serial number of the 
transfer, a check may also be made 
on the conductor by requesting him 
to issue a transfer to himself at the 
start of his work and at the close. 
These, when turned into the office, 
show how many have been issued 
and give a check on cash received 
where a charge is made-for transfers. 


Electric Glue Pot with 
Flush Mounting 


LECTRIC heat is used in a glue 

pot with new features which is 
being marketed by the Hynes & Cox 
Electric Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 
This pot has a heavy cast-iron 
water jacket which insures even 
heating. The glue kettle is of cast 
iron lined with either porcelain or 
tin. A special feature of the kettle 
is a rod across the top which serves 
as a wiper for the brush and so pre- 
vents waste of glue. The outer cas- 
ing is of rolled steel and a flange is 
provided at the top, so that the top 
can be mounted flush in a worktable. 
Particular attention has been given 


Positive Heat Control Provided with 
This Electric Glue Pot 
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to the design of the heating unit, so 
as to give long life and prevent 
burnouts. The bottom plate of the 
outer casing is of pressed steel and 
is removable. A heavy duty cable 
is provided for connection. This is 
flexible and non-kinking. A special 
two-piece plug clamps the cable. The 
use of this glue pot, together with 
thermostatic control, keeps the glue 
at just the right temperature for 
good work. 


Railway Mounting for 
Edgewound Resistors 

AILWAY mounting with special 
form of terminal clamps has been 


developed for the Edgewound re- 
sistor units as manufactured by the 


Edgewound Resistor Showing Terminals 
for Connecting 


Monitor Controller Company, Balti- 
more, Md. This type of resistor 
unit was described in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 6, 1924. 
The mounting consists of a bar steel 
frame with end rods to support the 
resistor unit. This type of frame 
being constructed entirely of steel 
gives a strong rigid support of light 
weight which relieves the resistor 
element of strain. - Provision for 
mounting is arranged so that it can 
take the place of the usual form of 
grid resistors employed on electric 
cars. 

A special feature of the mounting 
is provisions for terminal clamps. 
These clamps are supported by the 
end rods of the mounting. The 
cable ends are sweated into cylin- 
drical tubes, which in turn are held 
firmly between the jaws of the 
clamps. This provision of terminals 
and taps enables the unit to be con- 
nected into a circuit quickly or to be 
interconnected with the other units 
of a car equipment. 
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Overtures Accepted 


Negotiations Between the City and the 
Minneapolis Street Railway Are 
Concluded Successfully 


Overtures made by Horace Lowry, 
president of the Minneapolis Street 
Railway, Minneapolis, Minn., to the city 
have been accepted. As a result a long 
controversy has been stopped between 
the city and the railway, proceedings 
have ended that have cost the city and 
company about $800,000 in ten years, 
the suits in the federal court and the 
district courts will end, the company 
will increase the rate of fare, and the 
basis has been laid for similar compro- 
mise in the case of the St. Paul City 
Railway, which, like the company in 
Minneapolis, is operating at a test rate 
of fare of 8 cents cash or ten tokens 
for 60 cents. 

Through the acceptance by the city 
of the company’s proposal, unless fu- 
ture conditions dictate otherwise, the 
company can ask no more than a 7% 
per cent return on the valuation of 
property ($26,787,288, the rate adopted 
by the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission in all cases), nor can the 
city ask for a fare rate that will return 
less than that percentage. 

It is expected that the outcome of 
this agreement will make it possible 
for the company to refund $15,000,000 
maturing bonds more easily. 

The probable outcome of the agree- 
ment is that the fare will remain at 
8 cents cash, but tokens will be ad- 
vanced to 6% cents or 65 cents for ten. 

The directors of the company on 
Oct. 24 ratified the agreement. The 
measure had passed the City Council 
previously by a vote of 15 to 11, sharply 
defined between the conservative and 
radical members. The matter came up 
on a favorable report from the street 
car committee. 

It was expected that acceptance of a 
similar offer would be recommended to 
the St. Paul Council on Oct. 27 by 
A. A. Stewart, Corporation Counsel. 

In that case it is expected some of 
the obligations on the company that 
keep it from maintaining a rate of 
earning up to the Minneapolis level will 
be eliminated. These include taxes and 
service, a move which the State Rail- 
road and Warehouse recommended on 
July 3 last when it fixed a value of the 
property and a temporary rate of fare. 

With the agreement ratified by both 
cities they may appear in federal court 
and stipulate as to valuations of prop- 
erty and return percentage thereon. A 
valuation hearing was to have begun 
on .Oct. 26 before a federal master in 
chancery. Application will be made for 
an adjustment of the rate of fare by 
the commission based on the showing of 
revenue return by the companies at the 


test rate in force to February 1, 1926. 
Commissioner Bowen said: 


The Railroad Commission always has 
taken the position that settlement of the 
car case on the basis of its valuation find- 
ings would be acceptable. This is appar- 
ently what both the city and the cOMmpany 
want now, according to the formal agree- 
ment executed and approved. 


Mr. Lowry said: 


Agreement on this proposal will end liti- 
gation and will give us peace. I think 
both the company and city are tired of 
litigation and welcome a solution which in- 
sures harmo: in our relations. 


By action of three judges in the 
federal court on Oct. 26 the way is open 


for the Minnesota Railroad and Ware-‘ 


house Commission to establish a rate 
of fare for the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way which will bring a return of 74 per 
cent upon a valuation of $26,787,288 as 
of Jan. 1, 1925, and brought up to date 
from company figures. It is expected 
the cash rate will be the same as being 
tested for six months under federal 
jurisdiction beginning’ Aug. 1, or 8 
cents, but that tokens will be advanced 


in price from 6 cents to 63 cents when 
bought in multiples of 10. 

Upon concurrence of Neil M. Cronin, 
attorney for the city, and John Junell 
of counsel for the company, in a com- 
promise plan adopted Friday by the 
City Council and on Saturday by the 
directors of the company, Judges Wilbur 
F. Booth, John B. Sanborn, and Joseph 
W. Molyneaux approved the request 
that the commission establish a rate 
of fare in Minneapolis. Judge Booth 
congratulated the attorneys on the 
amicable agreement in the controversy. 

The city will now move to end a suit 
pending in the District Court in the 
near future. The application to the 
commission to set a rate of fare will 
be made as‘soon as St. Paul takes sim-: 
ilar-action in its rate case, if it does. 
With the two valuations fixed by fed- 
eral court and the 7% per cent rate of 
return, the settlement on the rates in 
the two cities necessary to provide the 
return proposed is simply a matter of 
bookkeeping. 


Boston Elevated Pay Held Fair 


Bus and One-Man Car Operators Get Two-Cent Raise, but Award Finds 
Pay of Other Employees to Be Adequate—Cost to 
Company $70,000 a Year 


ARMEN and bus drivers employed 

on the one-man cars on surface 
lines of the Boston Elevated Railway, 
Boston, Mass., have been granted an in- 
crease of 2 cents an hour. This is the 
decision of the arbitrators announced 
on Oct. 28. The award carries no in- 
crease over the existing basic rates of 
wages for the two-man car operators, 
the rapid transit men, shop or mis- 
cellaneous employees. 

It is estimated that the raising of the 
pay differential for one-man car op- 
erators and bus drivers from 8 cents to 
10 cents an hour above the continued 
basic rate of 72% cents an hour, paid 
two-man car operators, will add ap- 
proximately $70,000 to the annual pay- 
roll of the company. The cost and per- 
centage of men affected by the increase 
is based on the mlieage per month for 
the surface lines, which shows a total 


Comparison of Boston 
Elevated Wages 


Old New 
Rate Rate 
Cents per Hour 


One-man car and bus 
drivers 

Surface car motormen 724 

Surface car conductors 724 

Rapid transit motor- 

; 744 

724 


82% 
724 
724 


744 
_ 124 


Rapid transit guards 


of 4,500,000 miles for this period. Of 
this, 1,250,000 mileage is one-man car 
operation. A change of 1 cent above or 
below the old differential of 8 cents per 
hour adds to or reduces the expendi- 
ture for this service by approximately 
$35,000 a year. 

The board of arbitration, of which 
Judge Nelson P. Brown of the Superior 
Court is chairman and neutral member, 
in its decision, points out that the in- 
crease for the one-man car operators 
was made before the questions relating 
to the basic wage rates were discussed, 
and is not a compromise with it. 

In refusing to increase the existing 
basic rates of wages for the nearly 7,000 
employees of the company, the opinion 
declares that “we regard it as an ex- 
tremely fair wage.” 

The award is not signed by James H. 
Vahey, the carmen’s arbiter on the 
board. He dissents from Judge Brown 
and Attorney Roland W. Boyden’s 
written declaration relative to the fair- 
ness of the present basic rates of wages 
for the employees. 

Messrs. Brown and Boyden in con- 
sidering the trustees’ request for a 
reduction in the basic wage rate, from 
72% cents an hour to 65 cents an hour 
for the blue uniform men and other em- 
ployees from existing maximums, 
jointly declare that the evidence: was 
not strong enough to overcome their - 
reluctance to reduce a wage rate al- 
ready in force and they therefore 
ordered a continuance of the basic wage ~ 


~ 
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rates set by the so-called McLaughlin 
award last year. ; 

In relation to public interest and the 
10-cent fare, or those who pay the fares 
and the taxpayers who are called on to 
make up deficits, the opinion declares 
that two of the arbitrators shared the 
impression that those who paid the bills 
were given scant consideration in Ele- 
vated wage arbitrations, but have since 
discovered that the impression has no 
foundation in fact. They recall that 
the trustees obviously and properly re- 
gard themselves not merely as repre- 
sentatives of the owners of the prop- 
erty, but even more as the representa- 
tives of the public and assert that the 
ease of the public could not have been 
more forcibly presented, if the public 
had been independently represented at 
the hearings. The opinion says: 


Under present conditions, the owners of 
the property are not affected by an increase 
or reduction in wages. It is the public 
which gains or loses, and all the arbitra- 
tors express their views with full apprecia- 
tion of this fact. But the fact that the 
burden is on the public ought not to affect 
our decision in the slightest. It does not 
justify either generosity or niggardliness. 
We must decide what a fair wage is. We 
must and do assume that the public ought 
to be and is willing to bear the burden of a 
fair wage. 


DouBTS REASONABLENESS OF 
FIVE-CENT FARE 


In citing the public control act 
under which the road is being op- 
erated and which assumes that the 
car-rider will pay the whole expense 
with the taxpayer only stepping in 
temporarily, to meet deficits, the opin- 
ion takes exception to the assumption 
that the trustees can increase fares in- 
definitely, if necessary to meet require- 
ments, on the ground that “such an 
assumption is not safe.” It then says: 

The testimony is that increase of fares 
beyond 10-cents would result in diminution 
of car-riding and net loss of revenue. If 
this is true, aS we think it is, then the 
fair wage must come upon the taxpayer, 
if it cannot be met by the 10-cent fare. 
We do not take into consideration a reduc- 
tion of fare below 10 cents, because all in- 
dications point to the fact that the road 
cannot, so far as can reasonably be fore- 
seen, be run on a basic fare of less than® 


10 cents, All talk of a 5-cent fare is pure 
bunk. 


After agreeing that the community 
and the car rider would be glad to see 
the basic fare reduced below 10 cents, 
the opinion, in calling attention to the 
wide-spread forced recognition of costs 
and prices from the pre-war level, ex- 
presses doubt as to whether a 5-cent 
fare at any time during the 10 years 
preceding the war was a_ reasonable 
rate of fare for the Boston elevated 
under the conditions existing in that 
city. It also expresses a doubt as to 
whether the company, under the 5-cent 
fare contract, could long have avoided 
bankruptcy, even if there had been no 
world war. The decision says: 

With the war bankruptcy was certain, 
and _the present act was the result. é 

We agree that within reasonable limits 
the expense of our transportation system 
should be paid by those who ride, and not 
by the taxpayer. We think that reasonable 
limit is today 10 cents, and. we have stated 
that also seems to be the practical limit. 
We do not shrink at all from casting the 
further burden, if there should be one, 
upon the taxpayer, and neither the tax- 
payer himself nor his political representa- 
tives. should shrink from it. The street 
railway is a necessity to us all, whether 
we use it or not—in fact there is almost 
a special obligation on those of us who 
rely so much on automobiles, for it is the 
attraction of the automobile which is at 


present creating the greatest difficulty in 
the finances of the Hlevated. 

The plant, the men, the cars must be 
ready to carry us in winter, though we 
do not‘use them in summer—on week days, 
though we do not use them on Sundays or 
holidays—on rainy days, or when the au- 
tomobile is in the repair shop. The Ele- 
vated must be ready for us when we hap- 
pen to want to use it, however, infrequently 
we want it. It brings our customers to us. 
It brings our employees to us in some form 
or other we must pay for this fulfillment 
of our necessity. 


Under the caption of “service at 
cost,” the opinion cites that all classes 
of the highway-using public have been 
benefited by subway or elevated con- 
struction, but the rentals, computed to 
cover interest and sinking fund require- 
ments on its cost, have been levied only 
on the car-rider. It further points out 
that when the pressure on the car fare 
becomes acute, the tendency in every 
arbitration is to pass this cost at serv- 
ice pressure on to the employees by the 
argument that the 10-cent fare is al- 
ready overloaded, and will collapse un- 
der the additional burden of an increase 
in wages. The opinion then says: 


Obviously, this logi¢ asks the employees 
as such to bear some of the expense of 
providing adequate highway facilities for 
the public and rapid transit for car-riders, 
To present the car-rider with service at 
cost is merely presenting him with the 
burden of carrying the cost of service only 
a portion of which is rendered to him. An 
equally large part of the service is ren- 
dered to the public, and to the extent that 
it is, should be borne by the public with- 
out complaint. Therefore it has appeared 
to the board that a denial of the right to 
an increased wage until the cities and 
towns which have, to date, been assessed 
for the deficits of previous years have been 
reimbursed, is based upon a fallacy. The 
rare and infrequent dime does not fairly 
measure the obligation of the man who 
uses the Elevated lines only when the au- 
tomobile is not available or convenient. 


The opinion points out that there are 
other classes of the public to whom the 
transportation system renders indis- 
pensable service who might justly be 
called upon to contribute to the expense 
of maintaining it. It brands as “unjust” 
any supposition that the employees 
cannot be paid a fair and reasonable 
wage because fares cannot be raised 
and the public control act provided for 
a fixed return on invested capital. 

It further states that it appears to 
be a sound assumption that the Legis- 


How Wages of Boston Elevated 
Carmen Advanced in 
Twelve Years 


The accompanying table shows the 
wages of the carmen during the last 
twelve years, and the arbitrators in 
the various controversies: 

Wages 


Year Neutral Arbitrator Per Hour 


James J. Storrow 
James J. Storrow 
James J. Storrow 
By agreement 
By agreement 
Feb. Henry B. Endicott... 
May. By agreement 
June. Taft-Walsh war 

board 
Henry B. Endicott 
James L. Doherty 
July. By agreement 
Jan. By agreement....... 
July. By agreement 
Jan. By agreement 
July. George L. Mayberry 70 
July. Judge John D. Mc- 72.50 


Laughlin 
(with differential of 8 cents) 
Oct. Judge Nelson P. Brown 72.50 
(with differential of 10 cents) 


lature intended that labor should re- 
ceive a- reasonable wage, as well as 
capital a fixed return, although the 
amount of the return of capital could be 
fixed at the outset, while the wage 
could be fixed only by the trustees 
and the association of the men from 
time to time in accordance with con- 
tractural provisions. 


DIFFERENCE IN WoRK RECOGNIZED 


On the issue of wages for the oper- 
ators of one-man cars and of buses the 
board said: 


In 1928 the board of arbitration, in 
commenting upon a similar issue, stated 
that ‘in those cases where the operators 
must collect the fares, make change, and 
issue transfers, the present differential of 
8 cents per hour is inadequate.” No change 
was then made in the differential for the 
reason, among others, that a large pro- 
portion of one-man car operation did not 
require fare collection, the proportion of 
one-man car operation was only about 25 
per cent, and a substantial increase in the 
basic, rate was being awarded. At the 
present time the proportion of oné-man car 
operation is between 45 and 50 per cent, 
and gradually increasing. 

The arbitrators are convinced that the 
difference between the work of the motor- 
man of the one-man car and the motorman 
of the two-man car under the conditions 
existing in Boston upon the Elevated sys- 
tem calls for a differential in excess of the 
present rate of 8 cents per hour. Accord- 
ingly they decide upon an increase to 10 
cents per hour, which differential is hereby 
awarded. 

The foregoing award was made before 
questions relating to the basic wage rate 
were discussed, and is not a compromise 
with it. 

The same differential 
to bus drivers. 


In their general conclusion the major- 
ity arbitrators said: 


We are convinced that the wage now 
paid is not merely a subsistence wage, but 
that considered in connection with the con- 
ditions under which the men of the system 
work, this wage makes the position of an 
employee of the Blevated one which from 
the point of view of labor in other indus- 
tries properly comparable, and also from 
the point of view of the men themselves, is 
a highly attractive position. The statistics 
as to labor turnover are in themselves 
most conclusive upon this point. 

In considering the request of the trustees 
for a reduction in the basic wage rate, we 
find ourselves at once face to face with the 
fact that we—and we imagine this would 
be true of others in our places—are more 
than reluctant to reduce a wage rate al- 
ready in force. We believe it would take 
far stronger evidence to convince us of the 
fairness of a reduction than it would to 
induce us to make no change, or even to 
make an increase. We will add nothing 
further than to say that the evidence has 
not been strong enough to overcome our 
reluctance, and we decide that the present 
basic rate shall remain unchanged. 

In consideration of the foregoing, there- 
fore, the board awards no change in the 
basic rates. 


Mr. Vahey said in part: 


1. The majority award puts an end, in 
my opinion, to the hue and cry that the 
public are not fairly represented in these 
wage arbitrations. The public has always 
been represented because the public con- 
trol act, enacted in 1918, put wwvon the 
public trustees the necessity of represent- 
ing the public. 

2. The economic construction that fair 
wages must be paid the men regardless 
of financial considerations is most helpful. 

3. The differential increase on one-man 
cars and bus operation is gratifying. 

4. The adoption of the fundamental 
elements, one to seven inclusive, of the 
transportation act of 1920 is admirable. 

I do not agree with the opinion of the 
majority of the board that the present 
wage is something more than mere sub- 
sistence, that it is an ‘extremely fair wage.’ 

It would have been very easy for the 
majority of the board to have adopted 
Judge McLaughlin’s reasoning and opinion 
in last year’s arbitration. I am constrained 
to dissent from the conclusion of the ma- 
jority of the board that the present basic 
wage is fair. I am convinced of the con- 
Were, and for that reason I cannot sign the 
award. ; 


is also awarded 
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Mr. Schoepf Feted 


Dinner Marks Retirement—Watches for 
Long Service Employees—Testi- 
monial to Mr. Schoepf 


One of the most unusual dinners in 
this country was held at the Business 
Men’s Club in Cincinnati on Oct. 28. 
It marked the valedictory of W. Kesley 
Schoepf, retiring president of the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company, who is leav- 
ing public utility life on Nov. 1, after 
a quarter of a century as head ‘of the 
city’s extensive transportation system, 
but it meant far more than that alone. 
The dinner was tendered in honor of 
507 employees and officials of the rail- 
way who virtually have passed their 
lives in its service. They were em- 
ployees of the system in 1901, when the 


Cincinnati Traction Company took over | 


the local lines from the Cincinnati 
Street Railway, and they are with the 
company today. Each has a service 
record of not less than 24 years. Some 
of them have records of more than 50 
years, one a 58-year record. 

In an industry which Mr. Schoepf 
characterized as “notorious for its 
labor turnover,” this is a remarkable 
record. “It is so exceptional in 
America as to be unique,” he said. 

These are the “gold star” men of the 
transportation industry, and they were 
so characterized by Mr. Schoepf. 
Nearly half a hundred joined the new 
company in the first year of its existence. 
These were designated as “silver star” 
employees. And to both groups, the 
gold star group and the silver star group, 
Mr. Schoepf paid an unusual tribute. 
It took the form of more than 400 solid 
gold watches, pentagonal in shape, one 
for each honored employee. Each 
watch was engraved with the name of 
the recipient and the period of his 
service. 

Mr. Schoepf took advantage of the 
occasion to pay not only a tribute to 
the men and women who stuck by his 
side through this trying period, but to 
call attention to the fact that it was 
his own 34th wedding anniversary—a 
double celebration, as it were. He took 
advantage of the occasion also to in- 
dulge in retrospection, reviewing some 
of the difficulties of the traction com- 
pany during his régime and to make 
some forecasts for the future, based on 
his long experience in public utility 
work. 

Of especial significance was his state- 
ment that the street railway system of 
Cincinnati, enlarged to meet the de- 
mands of a growing community, is the 
most logical and efficient means of 
transportation yet devised or likely to 
be devised for many years to come. 
Regardless of bus competition, the 
street railway system will continue in 
the future, he said. Not only are the 
street cars safer than other modes of 
transport, but they provide the most 
economical form of transportation yet 
devised. 

A testimonial signed by the veterans 
and executives of the company was 
presented to Mr. Schoepf. Julius Luch- 
singer, president of the Cincinnati 
Street Car Men’s Union, 
presentation speech. Then, on behalf 
of the officers and directors of the Cin- 


made the 
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cinnati and the Ohio Traction Com- 
panies, Joseph Wilby gave Mr. Schoepf 
a pearl scarf pin and a painting by 
Duveneck, an American painter, sculp- 
tor and etcher born at Covington, Ky., 
examples of whose work are on exhibit 
in the public galleries in many Amer- 
ican cities, but particularly Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. 

The festivities ended with Mr. 
Schoepf’s acknowledgement of the gifts 
and his declaration that he would con- 
tinue to remain a Cincinnatian, despite 
the fact that he would no longer be 
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actively identified with the operation 
of the electric railway system after 
Nov. 1. 

The following personal friends were 
among Mr. Schoepf’s guests at the 
dinner: Dr. William -Mithoefer, Dr. 
Martin. H. Fischer, Dr. C. Wehmer, 
Robert I. Todd, president of the Indian- 
apolis Street Railway; Dana Stevens, 
former vice-president of the Cincinnati 
Traction Company; Walter A. Draper, 
W. H. Parker, Dr. John S. Laird, and 
Sol A. Stephen, superintendent of the 
Zoological Gardens. 


Plea for Relief from Paving 


Statement Made by G. Tracy Rogers Before Committee of New York 
Legislature Attracted Wide Attention and Resulted in 
Many Requests for Copies of His Remarks 


UCH interest was aroused at the 

time by the arguments presented 
by G. Tracey Rogers,. president of the 
Waverly, Sayre & Athens Traction 
Company, Waverly, N. Y., before the 
New York State Senate committee on 
March 18, last, on thé bill to relieve 
street railways of the burden of pav- 
ing between the tracks and for 2 ft. 
outside. His remarks were most per- 
tinent. So much was this so that ever 
since the hearing requests have been 
coming in to Mr. Rogers for copies of 
his speech. As the oldest operating 
street railway man in the state he felt 
qualified to give the legislators some- 
thing of the history of the street rail- 
way situation, particularly at the time 
the special franchise law was enacted 
during the administration of Governor 
Roosevelt. 


ROOSEVELT SAW THE NEED 


When the franchise tax law was 
under discussion and Governor . Roose- 
velt called an extra session of the 
Legislature to enact the revised bill Mr. 
Rogers called upon him at his chambers 
the evening before the extra session was 
to convene and asked him to step to 
the window and look down State Street. 
He asked him who was using the State 
Street pavement at that moment. Just 
then there did not happen to be a 
street car in sight, and he said: “Why, 
the public is using it.” And Mr. Rogers 
said: “Governor, the street cars are 
not, using it, are they?” He said: 
“No.” Mr. Rogers repeated this story 
at the hearing on March 18. He then 
said: 

“T asked him then who paid for that 
pavement. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the street 
railroad paid for nearly half of it.’ 
I said: ‘Now a street car will come 
around that corner in a moment; will 
it run on the pavement?’ and the 
Governor replied: ‘No, it will not run 
on the pavement, it will run on its own 
tracks.’. ‘Who paid for the rails and 
who laid them?’ I then asked, and he 
replied, ‘The street railroad.’ 

““Now,’ I said, ‘Governor we are 
about to enact a law tomorrow whereby 
that street railroad will have to pay a 
special franchise tax for the privilege 
of operating on its own rails, and 
aside from that tax it must pay for a 
large portion of the paving of that 


street, for its competitors to operate 
on; is that just?’ 

““No,’ he said; ‘see Chairman Crum 
immediately and have the railroad law 
amended relieving the street railway 
from the burden of paving.’ 

“I saw Mr. Crum, and he said, ‘The 
Governor and you are absolutely right, 
but you are twenty minutes too late; 
it is impossible to get my committee 
together again at this late hour, and 
it is a shame, inasmuch as the rail- 
roads are going to pay their share of 
the tax for their franchise rights.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, you are anxious 
that the tax shall remain as it is so 
as to relieve the percentage of taxes 
that you have to raise. It is a political 
issue with you. The street railroads 
are not paying this tax today, but the 
ear rider. When the railroads were 
capitalized on a 5-cent fare basis, that 
was considered a part of the operation 
expense at that time, and before that 
special franchise tax law was passed 
the paving obligation was an unjust 
tax, as it was enacted when horses 
were the motive power and wore out 
the pavements. Today the street car 
fares have been increased repeatedly 
to meet the expense of operating and 
of paving. Who pays that paving ex- 
pense and that tax? It is the car rider 
today who pays that tax. It comes 
out of the laboring man, the clerk, and 
everybody who cannot afford an auto- 
mobile which uses that pavement of 
ours. The track is laid on ‘A’ street 
and the paving on, that street is paid 
to a large extent by the street rail- 
road; a party lives on ‘B’ or ‘C’ 
street, near by, who pays for his own 
pavement and then walks over and 
takes his street car, pays his fare and 
thereby pays for the other fellow’s 
pavement. The result is that the car 
riders in all walks of life are paying 
for the pavement, its upkeep and 
renewal from time to time, and fur- 
nishing a roadbed for the automobiles.” 

Mr. Rogers turned to the manager 


_of one of the largest street railroad 


properties and asked how much he 
could reduce fares in case this bill was 
passed, relieving the trolleys from pav- 
ing. He replied 1 cent. In conclusion 
Mr. Rogers said: 


The State of New York, the municipali- 
ties and the public are fully protected as 
to taxation and operation through the Pub- 


_ ating on good behavior. 
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lic Service Commission and the Tax Com- 
mission. The Public Service Commission 
tells us how much we can charge for a 
ride and how we will spend the receipts; 
in fact, has absolute detailed supervision 
over our operation, financial and physical. 
The Tax Commission started w.th the idea 
of basing the taxation on a 6 per cent 
income basis, That has been eliminated, 
it now taxes us whatever it sees fit, and 
it seems to get away with it. 

I have a road that cannot pay its bond 
interest, yet against that I have to pay a 
big tax. A great deal has been said in 
regard to the valuable franchises. This 
same road, which is an interurban road, 
runs through a town, the largest on our 
line. The officials of this town threat- 
ened to take away our franchise and I 
accepted the news with pleasure and grati- 
fication, and asked them to name the day 
that they would take it over. They then 
threatened to annul the franchise and make 
good their threat and I asked them to state 
a day when they would remove the tracks, 
because I would be very glad to be present 
and see them mobbed by the public and the 
people we were serving. The rails are still 
there and the road continues in operation 
without the franchise. I suppose, gentle- 
men, you know that there is not a franchise 
in many states, especially in the conserva- 
tive State of Massachusetts; they are oper- 
That state ard a 
number of others, I am informed, have 
passed laws relieving street railroads from 
paving obligations. 

The question of buses superseding the 
street railroad is now paramount, but in 
my judgment the street railways are com- 
ing back, and the answer is “used cars.” 
Their life is comparatively short. . Under 
the present high cost of building or extend- 
ing our trolley roads the bus is necessary 
as an auxiliary feeder to our street car 
tracks, and will for the time being provide 
for the growth of our municipalities until 
the laws and conditions will allow the 


_ street railroads to extend their tracks. 


Dallas Railway’s Plea for 
Higher Fare Rejected 


The Mayor and Board of City Com- 
missioners of Dallas, Tex., have defi- 
nitely refused the higher rate of fare 
to the Dallas Railway, Dallas, Tex. 
They declare that the railway is 
pledged to make the improvements, 
promised for a 7-cent fare, on the pres- 
ent 6-cent fare. 

The city stated its position in a letter 
to the company in which it said the 
company is obligated to carry out the 
terms of the three Everman plans and 
other extensions and improvements on 
the present rate, and said further the 
city believed the company could do all 
these things on the present fare. 

The letter said the Commissioners 
would not seriously consider the pro- 
posal for a 7-cent fare and branded as 
“gnauthorized, misleading and misin- 
forming” the advertisements published 
recently in local papers, designed to 
create public sentiment in favor of a 
higher fare. 

‘The city has refused to allow the 
company to charge some $25,000 in 


advertising bills to the regular operat- 


ing expenses. 

The Commissioners and the Mayor 
said they believed the company to have 
excellent business prospects on the 
present rate, declaring that reserves 
are steadily growing and that more 
people are riding the street cars than 
ever before. 

The position of the railway with re- 
spect to the matter was that under the 
present fare arrangement it has been 
unable to keep up with extensions and 
provide new equipment. It based its 
stand on the fact that Dallas is entitled 
to service of a better type than it is able 
to provide under present conditions. 


Ten-Cent Cash Fare Proposed 
for Spokane 


Formal notice was filed on Oct. 16 
with the Mayor and the City Commis- 
sioners of Spokane, Wash., to the effect 
that the Spokane United Railways in- 
tends to file a schedule for increased 
rates with the Department of Public 
Works of the State of Washington. A 
10-cent cash fare, with thirteen tickets 
for $1, is asked by the company. The 
net return on tickets is 7.69 cents. 
School tickets would remain at 4 cents. 
The fare at present, under a three-year 
“gentlemen’s agreement” between the 
company and the city commissioners, 
is 7 cents, with five tickets for 30 cents. 

After a full week’s consideration the 
City Council had still taken no action 
or made recommendation on the fare 
situation, with the exception of per- 
sonal interviews from Mayor Charles 
A. Fleming, who states the new fare 
would be “suicide” to the S. U. R. The 
company had not filed its new rate 
tariff with the state department on Oct. 
23, although it was expected to do so 
immediately. 

In his statement to the city govern- 
ment, Miles W. Birkett, vice-president 
and general manager of the railway, 
said that the company does not expect 
a return in the form of dividends on its 
stock. “The property actually cost in 
excess of $6,000,000 and the security 
holders of the company would not be 
getting any return on more than $4,- 
000,000 of the money invested in the 
property,” stated Mr. Birkett, regard- 
ing the effect of new rates. 


High-Speed Service on 
Erie Line Approved 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York on Oct. 22 dismissed the 
complaint of residents of State Line, 
Chautauqua County, against the Buf- 
falo & Erie Railway as to speed of 
limited passenger cars and as to local 
passenger car service. 

The memorandum of Commissioner 
Pooley points out that at the public 
hearings in Buffalo on the complaint no 
one appeared in behalf of the complain- 
ants. Testimony was taken, however, 
and the evidence of the railway showed 
that twelve cars stop daily at State 
Line, with six limited cars’ which do 
not stop. George MacLeod, . vice- 
president and general manager, testified 
that only four accidents had occurred 
since the limited service was com- 
menced, three of which were not serious. 

From the evidence the commission 


concluded that State Line is given ade-. 


quate service and that the record of ac- 
cidents does not justify the claim that 
the cars are operated carelessly, negli- 
gently or at an excessive rate of speed. 


Private Automobile Held 
Responsible in East St. Louis 


At the recent hearing before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission on the 
plea of the East St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway, East St. Louis, Ill., for per- 
mission to increase fares W. H. Sawyer, 
president of the railway, said that the 
company faced an accumulated deficit 


of $126,000 in the last four years. He 
attributed the loss of business to the 
use of the privately owned automobile. 
The actual operating revenue for the 
year ended August last was given as 
$1,086,980. It was estimated that the 
increased fare if granted would yield 
a return of $72,856 annually. 

Based on the statistics of the past 
four-year period, the amount avail- 
able for returns plus the non-operating 
income less the depreciation was placed 
at $320,000. With this was contrasted 
the figure of $336,000, which was given 
as the amount required to produce a 
fair return on the base valuation. The 
difference is a $16,000 deficit annually 
including the proposed increase. 

The present cash fare is 8 cents with 
two tickets for 15 cents. The company 
wants the cash fare made 10 cents. 
The increase asked does not affect 
suburban rates. 


Blair Plan for Chicago Revived 


Henry A. Blair’s forthcoming plan 
for the solution of the Chicago local 
transportation problem has become a 
matter of mystery and comment in the 
city hall. It is likely that the message 
will not be furnished to the City Coun- 
cil until after it begins its November 
sessions, as Mr. Blair did not return 
from New York until Oct. 26. Samuel 
Insull is also in the city after a long 
absence occasioned by a tour in Europe. 

In speaking to a representative of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Mr. Blair 
said that he would have a statement 
to make “within the next four weeks.” 
He said he would have to keep its 
nature to himself and that he could not 
comment on the many rumors which 
have been printed in newspapers. 

Mr. Blair is said to be preparing to 
improve upon his plan submitted last 
spring for unified local transportation 
by making an offer more definite. 


Municipal Railway Employees 
Seek Tax Exemption 


Exemption of employees of munici- 
pally owned public utilities from pay- 
ment of federal income tax has been 
asked of the committee on ways and 
means of the House by representatives 
of the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation and of the employees of the 
street railways of Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash. In both of these cities there are 
city-owned railroads. 


Door-to-Door Express for 
Illinois Traction 


The Illinois Traction System, Peoria, 
Ill., has under consideration a door-to- 
door express’ service for parcels 
throughout its territory. A fleet of 
1-ton express trucks will be put into 
service in the principal cities and 
towns touched by,the system. These 
trucks, in charge of uniformed chauf- 
feurs, will pick up and deliver parcels 
and express packages consigned to or 
from points along the interurban sys- 
tem. In addition to this door-to-door 
plan the railway will maintain the sta- 
tion-to-station handling of express 
in effect for many years. 
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Pennsylvania to Proceed with Elec- 
trification.— Electrification of the south- 
ern division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system, extending from Philadel- 
phia to Wilmington, Del., a distance of 
28 miles, will be started soon. The 
company announced on Oct. 29 that ar- 
rangements had been completed to be- 
gin the preliminary work necessary in 
making the change from steam to elec- 
tric operation of trains. 


Passes May Be Canceled.—The San 
Diego Electric Railway, San Diego, Cal., 
and the San Diego & Coronado Ferry 
have applied to the State Railroad Com- 
mission for permission to stop issuing 
the $3 weeklv passes. The companies 
declare that the demand for the weekly 
passes is so small that it does not 
justify the expense of printing them. 
The application states that the cancella- 
tion would effect a possible fare boost 
in the rate schedule only between La 
Jolla and San Diego and Coronado and 
San Diego. 


Operations Continued.— The Public 
Service Commission has taken no fur- 
ther action on the petition of the Ames- 
bury & Hampton Street Railway, New 
Hampshire, which was scheduled to 
cease operations Oct. 18. The company 
proposes the substitution of buses to 
serve the community. Trustees of the 
company stated that owing to the fact 
that school children require transporta- 
tion facilities, trolleys will be operated 
until Nov. 7. This line was taken over 
by the town of Hampton in 1921 and 
has incurred a deficit of $41,883 as of 
Dec. 31, 1924. 


Patrons Rewarded. — The Worcester 
Consolidated Street Railway, Worcester, 
Mass., has answered the appeal of the 
residents of Cherry Valley, for al- 
though its line from Worcester to 
Leicester has been discontinued a car 
is’ operating as far as Cherry Valley, 

2 miles west of the city line. People 
in that vicinity patronized the trolley 
line in the face of bus competition. 


Five-Cent Fare Item Off Ballot.— 
Supreme Court Justice Proskauer has 
granted an injunction to restrain the 
Board of Elections from submitting the 
local New York City 5-cent fare bill, 
passed by the Municipal Assembly on 
Sept. 9, to the voters on Nov. 3, because 
the law requires at least 60 days’ time 
between the passage and the submission 
of a local bill to the voters, whereas 
only 45 days had elapsed in this case. 

Course Offered in Railway Mainte- 
nance.—The Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is offering. a night course in electric 
railway maintenance. The course is 
planned to instruct men in the installa- 
tion and maintenance of electric. rail- 
way. equipment. It is intended pri- 
marily for men who are engaged in 
practical work of this nature dunt the 
day. The course started on Oct. 1 and 
will conclude May 1, 1926. 

Normal. Service Awaited. — L. A. 
Magraw, general manager of the Ma- 
con Railway & Light Company, Macon, 
Ga., recently announced that street cars 
would soon be running on normal sched- 
ule. The company curtailed service 
several weeks ago when the drought 
became so serious that it was- impos- 
sible to make power at Jackson dam. 
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Seven Kansas City Bus 
Routes 


Lines So Far Opened Exceed Expecta- 
tions as Traffic Handlers and as 
Sources of Revenue 


Despite estimates of a loss of $30,- 
000 to be expected during the first year 
of operation, the auxiliary bus system 
of the Kansas City Railways, Kansas 
City, Mo., is beginning to climb toward 
a paying basis, with only seven of the 
nine projected routes in operation. 
Three new lines have been started since 
Oct-15: 

Virtually all of the loss is said to 
have been experienced on those lines 
which are known as feeders and on 
which the traffic is negligible during 
non-rush hours. The several boulevard 
routes are losing practically nothing, 
although they have been in service for 
the comparatively short period of one 
week—little more than long enough to 
standardize the running schedules. 
Patronage on these lines is, however, 
fairly constant throughout the day and 
evening. 

The partial operation of the bus sys- 
tem has accomplished one avowed pur- 
pose of the receivers. It has relieved 
the overcrowded street cars during the 
morning and evening rush hours. 

Kansas City bus patrons have not yet 
become accustomed to riding the upper 
decks of the boulevard buses, except on 
fair and warm days, but it is expected 
this condition will right itself after a 
short period of regular operation. 

The seven lines of buses are carrying 
from 10,000 to 12,000 persons daily. 
Another boulevard service will be 
started on Benton and Linwood Boule- 
vards about Nov. 1. Two of the double- 
deck buses for this route have already 
been received. The ninth route to be 
opened will be the Country Club Ex- 
press line, the only one on which a 25- 
cent fare will be charged. Other fares 
are 10 cents per person, with seats 
for all. 

Since the loss on the buses is now 
only $50 a®* day, with four of the 
seven routes in operation as feeder 
lines, it would appear that, once the 
other two boulevard services are added 
there is a good chance that the sys- 
tem will be operating at a profit within 
a few weeks. The receivers opened the 
feeder lines first, because the extreme 
need of these rush- hour districts was 
recognized. 


Another Postponement of Bus 
Matter in New York 


Mayor Hylan of New York on Oct. 23 
succeeded in postponing until Nov. 20 a 
public hearing ‘on: the applications for 
bus franchises valued at $50,000,000. 
There are two bidders for the unified 
bus system of the Bronx, which was 
planned by the Board of Transporta- 
tion and modified: by Borough President 
Bruckner of the Bronx. They are the 


Surface Transportation Company, a 
subsidiary of the Third Avenue, and — 
the Westchester County Bus Systems, © 
Inc. 

Mr. Bruckner urged that applica- 
tions for the Bronx bus lines be con- 
sidered before all other boroughs be- 
cause the Board of Estimate had 
already approved the Bronx route. The 
Mayor protested vigorously, insisting 
that the whole bus question be taken | 
up at one time. Mayor Hylan said: 


There are other boroughs just as anxious 
to have buses as the Bronx. While I want 
to see the Bronx taken care of as soon as 
possible, at the same time I want to see 
that every borough gets a square deal. 
Let’s hear all the applications together. 


Electric Railway Protests 
Railroad’s Bus Line 


The Northampton Street Railway, — 
Northampton, Mass., and the New | 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad | 
clashed recently when there was a 
hearing before the State Department 
of Public Utilities on the petition of 
the railroad to run a bus line between 
Northampton and New Haven, pass- 
ing through and serving Southwick, 
Westfield, Southampton and Easthamp- 
ton. Attorneys for the electric rail-_ 
way said it would be greatly injured 
by a bus line. The line was favored, 
however, by representatives of the rail- 
road, the Westfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Town Council of Easthamp- 
ton and the Board of Trade of that 
town. The matter was held in abeyance 
by the State Department of Public 
Utilities pending conferences with 
electric railway and railroad officials. 


Des Moines on Threshold of 
Bus-Traction War 


The Capital City Motor Coach Com- 
pany, a $300,000 corporation, has’ been 
organized to operate a system of buses 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Officers of the 
company have kept in the background. 
No formal application for a franchise 
has been made to the City Council, but 
Mayor Garver and City Councilmen 
and officials are reported to be opposed 
to any competition that will endanger 
the traction company. F. C. Chambers, 
general manager, asserted, he knew 
nothing of the bus lines until the arti- 
cles of incorporation were filed. 

Miss L. E. Mayer is listed as presi- 
dent, J. S. Robinson vice-president and 
Mrs. Dixie Brinton secretary. of the 
company. M. H. Cohen, attorney for 
the company, has refused to name the 
financial interests back of the bus: com- 
pany, merely stating that they are 
largely represented by out-of-town capi- 
tal. Financial backers will be: in Des 
Moines within two weeks, he said, to 
confer over the eereblieaa ais ‘of the 
system. 

The city ordinance, it is ‘said cdritaine 
no exclusive transportation grant to 
the traction lines and: Mr. Chambers 
has predicted that establishment of the 


ke 
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bus line will sound the deathknell of the 


' railway. 


Last August when a strike tied up 


_ the traction system offers of bus routes 
' were made to the city. 


It will be re- 
called that there is a controversy now 


in the courts over the right of the 


company to establish one-man cars. 


‘The court interpretation of the street- 
_car men’s contract with the union rela- 
tive to the one-man car and certain 


other provisions of the agreement, in- 


cluding the “check off” in favor of the 
union, is expected to be rendered dur- 
ing November. 

Routes for buses and types of ma- 
chines have not been decided, Mr. Cohen 
announced, but he said the company 
would likely pursue a general policy 
of seeking routes over streets not 
served by street cars. 


_Double-Deck Buses in Service 
in Atlanta 


‘With five double-deck buses in oper- 
ation, the Atlanta Coach Company, 
subsidiary of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., has 
started service on the Ansley Park- 
Morningside route. The coaches dis- 
place the temporary bus service from 
Peachtree Circle to Morningside, which 
was discontinued because of duplica- 
tion of service. The buses, in addition 


to extending through a beautiful, resi- 


dential section, operate within easy 


walking distance of the downtown busi- 


“ness and shopping districts, as well as 
the hotel and theater sections. 
routes extend from the terminus at 
Mitchell and Spring Streets to Cum- 


The 


berland Road in Morningside, and 
twenty-minute schedules are maintained 
between 6 o’clock in the morning and 
“midnight. 


Another Bus Line for United 
- Railways, St. Louis 


The St. Louis. Bus Company, auxil- 
ary of the United Railways, St. Louis, 
Mo., plans to open a fifth line in North 
St. Louis to connect eight car lines in 
that, section and to furnish a link be- 
‘tween Broadway and the Fairground 


district. 


-The..new line will run from Vande- 
-venter. and Natural. Bridge Avenue to 
Broadway and Salisbury Street. Three 
buses will be the initial installation and 
a ten-minute headway will be main- 
tained. The route will cross the Vande- 
venter, Natural Bridge, Fourteenth and 
Eighteenth Street belt lines, Grand Ave- 
nue, Lee, Bellefontaine and Broadway. 

On the four lines now in use the St. 
“Louis Bus” Company is using’ twenty 
“buses and carrying approximately 10,- 
000 passengers daily, with the traffic 
showing a “steady increase from month 
“to month. 
~ The most popular route in service is 
the Natural Bridge-West Florissant 
line. "This makes a loop in the north- 
‘western section of the city, connecting 
the Natural Bridge, Union, Kirkwood- 
Ferguson and Bellefontaine railway 
lines. It has served to divert many 
‘passengers who formerly depended on 
the Bellefontaine line to the Natural 
Bridge line, giving them a shorter and 
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faster trip to and from their work. 
An average of 4,000 persons use this 
line daily. 


4,452 Buses Operated by 
251 Railways 


Generalizations Drawn as Result of 
Survey by Statistician of Railway 
Association 


Revised data on the status of the 
motor bus in the electric railway in- 
dustry show that as of September, 
1925, there were 251 electric railways 
operating 4,452 buses over 12,060 miles 
of route. Included in the above are 
thirteen electric railways that have 
totally abandoned traction operations 
and are now operating 59 buses over 
122 miles of route. In 1921 the records 
indicate, there were only sixteen elec- 
tric railways operating them. 

These data are contained in an article 
by Kenneth L. McKee, assistant statis- 
tician of the American Electric Rail- 
way, contributed to Aera for November. 
Mr. McKee says that as a matter of 
fact the bus is proving itself profitable 
in conjunction with traction operation. 
However, the profits as yet are by no 
means general. 

From the 1924 financial reports of 
53 electric railways operating buses, it 
is found that there were 38 companies 
whose buses were not making operating 
expenses and after deducting taxes in- 
cluding registration and license fees 
there were 40 companies whose bus 
operating income appeared in red. The 
author says that. these two sets of 
statistics standing alone present en- 
tirely divergent views. The chart 
showing a rapid growth in the use of 
buses by electric railways indicate suc- 
cess. The financial figures indicate 
the opposite. 

Of the 251 electric railways now re- 
corded’ as operating buses, 115 are 
giving city or suburban service, 48 are 
rendering purely interurban service, 
389 are giving combined city or subur- 
ban and interurban service. Informa- 
tion is not available on the remaining 
49 companies. 

There are 4,452 buses operating over 
12,060 miles of route. The mileage is 
divided as follows: i 


" Type of Sérvicée Number of Miles 


@ity or/suburbame 4). 021.4... ess 2,338 
Inberwnbem wipe wet init opie cy = shee a 8,091 
Wot desiemated ss. snjee cere oc dae 1,631 

Total Gade foe oaeeeeate ial 2. 12,060 


Data on 112 city or suburban com- 
panies shows 1,341 buses operating 
over 1,092 miles of route. This means 
that there is one city or suburban bus 
for every 0.81 of a mile of route. On 
the other hand. information shows that 
on 48 interurban operations 429 buses 


are operating along 4,093 miles /of - 


route or one interurban bus for every 
9.53 miles of route. 

In seeking’ bus ‘data from the rail- 
ways, the association inquired whether 
the various bus ‘routes in relation to 
their railway*.service’ were auxiliary, 
feeders, co-ordinate or substitution for 
abandoned railway service. The num- 


‘er of companies and the types of 
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operation of each are given in the 
following table: 


Number of 


Type of Operation Companies 
Weeden. Arrant cone Savon nea ee 42 
Asasd lieiry, watches oxi cniee snarinha a ameas oe ae 27 
Substitution for abandonedirailway service 24 
Co-ordinate, Wns. see lguin, nave dens 23 
Auxilvary and feeder................... 20 
Co-ordinate and feeder................. 7 
Auxiliary, feeder, co-ordinate and substi- 

CUO Wao ap tareneag arte rea ciao 6 
Auxiliary, feeder and co-ordinate. . 5 
Auxiliary and substitution.............. 5 
Feeder and substitution................ 4 
Co-ordinate and substitution............ Bi 
Co-ordinate and auxiliary.............. 3 
Auxiliary, feeder and substitution......, 2 
Auxiliary, co-ordinate and substitution. . . 2 
Feeder, co-ordinate and substitution...... | 

Tobetl rotate rieyon eadsvortere tower eleven nls 174 


These figures substantiate the gen- 
eral conception of the types of motor 
bus operation by electric railways. 

The accompanying table shows the 
basic cash fares charged on the buses 
of 180 electric railways. It should be 
noted that many companies are charg- 
ing different fares on different bus 
routes depending ‘upon whether ithe 
operations are in city or in suburban 
territory or whether the service is ordi- 
nary or de luxe. However, the figures 
given represent only what appears to 
be one basic fare on each of 185 com- 
panies. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MOTOR BUS FARES 


Flat Fare, Number of 
Cents - Companies 

5. cand Sy aoa eter aenect val eanlae Rap cee soctenet Re 19 

6-9 waits See ete eae Sera % 

emits i eerie eee ret irs of 29 

Bic Ate se sores endve hnatiieg stacn aac toe 17 

Oo Sot, Marae baa ee: Saas cteeeng by oan 1 

TO Se Sachse x aes oes eters Aap Ree 72 

Potaless mctectes aaa ciee Cake eee 147 

This gives a weighted average of 8. 46 cents. 

Zone Fare, Number of 
Cents Companies 

ER acacia dAMP Ne carats ai I AD AR 4 

Bh Ma phate eet ae tauren | 

IS Deuter nese, here G eotees a oes 1 

Seri Sel pe eaters « 2 Bee ee 1 

MON cicnob tater erere amare tes tea a ech enenet 6 

MOT ALES secs esters eee eee wore 13 


Number of 


Mileage Fare, 
Companies 


Cents per Mile 


PA eo Uk ONS eine ry setae eee ee He 
2} owen, «ta eee erent etre nese s eriate 2 
OM Rare aoe tere eh ere Pepi tonsa See ] 
SEQ Re SO ae Renee of Stace 6 
SRE SE MOO mae SR ORS ¢ Heme ore ] 
BURGE A teat rs Ma eae Renee eat fe 3 
Be GOUIEAE SOAs eet aphid 2.528), 1 
A Qian. nrsiap tea Ma sbatee oct seca akoaee's, ther « 7 
A Dae eee ere Ge alert ep cre 1 
EUG werrrsincs Licino nite e COnC oun 2 
BUGLE LY seeaei rch Bare trcuh.c ost oe ae Ceo eae aa 25 


This gives a weighted average of 3.55 cents per mile. 


“These fares “and averages are only 


-slightly higher’ than electric railway 


fares. The most- definite conclusion 
that may be drawn is that the fares on 
buses operated by electric railways, for 
the most part, are being controlled by 
fares for similar service rendered by 
electric railway cars. There have been 
a large number of bus franchises and 
ordinances recently passed into which 
has been written a clause to the effect 
that the bus lines operating under the 
grant must charge the same fares as 
those charged on the trolley lines in 
the particular district served. 

Mr: McKee concludes that the bus is 
rapidly gaining a place for itself in the 
transportation field in conjunction with 
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the electric railway, but that its opera- 
tions are still in the formative stage 
but are beginning to take on individual 
characteristics. The author says: 

Its field is becoming more definitely out- 
lined as that of feeder and auxiliary to the 
electric railway. The average seating ca- 
paeity of single-deck buses is about 24 
and of double-deck vehicles about 63 seats. 
The average flat cash fare is about 8% cents 
and the mileage fare about 84 cents. The 
zone fare has not as yet come into great 
use on bus lines. The majority of electric 
railway bus operations include some trans- 
ferring privileges. The chartered or special 
bus field is only beginning to open up. 

A general observation would be that bus 
operation is being unduly influenced in 
many respects by the precedents set in 
electric railway operation. 


Bus Men Protest Railroad’s 
Retention of Trolleys 


Bus operators of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts have filed affidavits with 
Federal Judge A. Winslow of New 
York, protesting against any modifica- 
tion of the decree of 1914 which pro- 
hibited the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad from engaging in 
the operation of electric railways in 
districts now served by the buses. The 
bus men assert that the modification 
sought by the railroad would endanger 
a bus investment of $2,500,000. As 
indicated previously in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL the railroad wants to 
retain control of the lines of the Con- 
necticut Company and the New York 
& Stamford Railway. Its plea to this 
effect is now before the court. 


Agreement on Joint Bus 
Operation in Massachusetts 


Under an agreement in which claims 
to priority in service and exclusive 
privilege have been waived, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway have concluded plans whereby 
both companies will operate buses for 
the transportation of passengers within 
a district located in southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

The district concerned includes the 
cities of Taunton, Brockton, Quincy 
and Boston, from which routes radiate 
to adjacent towns and in which com- 
petitive bus lines operated by both 
parties to the agreement will be co- 
ordinated so as to conserve the inter- 
ests of both and at the same time ren- 
der adequate service to the public. 

Under the principle that both com- 
panies have certain economic rights 
and definite responsibilities, and that 
these are conditions that are identical, 
the plan provides for joint operation on 
a basis which will include alternate 
service in some districts through co- 
ordinated schedules with one of the 
parties, and in other districts exclusive 
- bus service supported by both com- 
panies. 

Permits for operation of buses 
throughout this area have been granted 
in part; on the other hand, Boston, 
Quincy, Milton and a few adjacent 
towns have as yet withheld licenses. 
Under this new plan for co-operative 
bus service it is probable that permits 
will be granted in the near future which 
will provide a clear way for the opera- 
tion of this new plan. 
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Rochester Independents Acquired 
by New York State Railways 


The New York State Railways, 
through a subsidiary company, the 
Ontario Motor Lines, Inc., has acquired 
franchises of three independent lines 
in the Rochester, N. Y., territory and 
plans to combine these lines into a 
single route. Permission for this step 
was asked by the Ontario company at 
a recent hearing before the State Pub- 
lie Service Commission. The lines are 
the Rochester-Holcomb line, the Canan- 
daigua between Penn Yan and Canan- 
daigua and the Iroquois Motor Trails 
Corporation. The new company pro- 
poses to unite these lines into a single 
route running from Rochester through 
the villages of East Bloomfield, Hol- 
comb and Rushville to Penn Yan and 
Canandaigua. 

If this project is sanctioned by the 
state, the New York State Railways 
and its subsidiaries will control every 
bus line entering the city of Rochester. 
A year ago there were at least seven 
independent lines, with a jointly oper- 
ated bus terminal in the city. This 
terminal recently passed into the con- 
‘trol of the railway. 


Delay Yonkers Bus Line Sale 


The sale of thirteen bus line fran- 
chises by the city of Yonkers, N. Y., 
was adjourned for two weeks on Oct. 
23 by the Appellate Division in Brook- 
lyn pending decision on an appeal from 
an injunction granted by Supreme 
Court Justice Morschauser restraining 
Yonkers from conducting the sale as 
advertised. The Yonkers Railroad ob- 
tained the injunction. 


Plans Bus Service. — The Augusta- 
Aiken Railway & Electric Corporation 
contemplates supplementing its railway 
service between Augusta and Aiken, 
Ga., with buses. One of the coaches 
made by the Yellow Coach Company has 
already arrived in Augusta. 

Buses to Wilmington.—A new bus 
line: between Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia was to be established on Novy. 1 
by the People’s Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. A permit to 
operate the buses through the State of 
Delaware was granted recently by the 
Board of Surveys of Wilmington. An 
announcement will be made later of 
the exact starting time and also the 
locations of terminals in both cities. 
No plans for operation of the line have 
been formulated, it was said. 

New Service Planned.—Jilson J. Cole- 
man, general manager of the Scranton 
Railway, Scranton, Pa., announces the 
intention of that company to start a 
bus service in North Seranton and the 
North End section. 

Voters Favor Bus.—By 3,504 for and 
526 against, the voters of Yakima, 
Wash., passed the proposition to allow 
the Yakima Valley Transportation Com- 
pany to change its rail to bus service. 
The company intends to change only 
one line at present, that running on 
Summit View Avenue, it is stated. The 
vote makes no change in the present 
franchise other than allowing a change 
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of motive power. The company agree, 
to replace the pavement where it tear 
up its tracks. The Yakima Valle} 
Transportation Company operates 4 
miles of railway line. 


Buses for Fifteen Years.—The Coun 
cil of Olean, N. Y., has authorized th 
Olean, Bradford & Salamanca Railway 
to operate buses in Olean for a term 0: 
fifteen years. A 10-cent fare will b 
changed. The Business Men’s Associa 
tion supported the petition of the rail 
way. It is planned eventually to super 
sede trolley lines with buses, if th 
test line proves successful. 

Wants Buses to Replace Cars.—Th 
Milford & Uxbridge Street Railway 
Milford, Mass., plans to discontinue it 
rail service between Hopkinton an 
Milford after a span of service cover 
ing 28 years. With this end in viev 
the company has petitioned the Select 
men of the towns involved for authorit; 
to replace the electric railway service 
with buses. 


Bus Line in Genbves —Consent wa 
given by the Public Service Commissio: 
on Oct. 22 to the Geneva, Seneca Fall 
& Auburn Railroad to abandon portion: 
of its route in the city of Geneva. A 
the same time a certificate of publi 
convenience was issued to the Genev: 
Railway Bus Lines, Inc., for the opera 
tion of a bus line in Geneva. 


Seeks Permission for Bus Routes.— 
The Illinois Power & Light Corporatio. 
has petitioned for permission to operat 
buses on Gilbert Street and East Mai 
Street, Danville, Ill., connecting wit! 
the first route. The Danville Counci 
recently approved this routing an 
formal assent from the commission i 
expected. 


Buses for Use in Key West.—Try 
outs have been made of buses whic! 
will be operated by the Key West Elec 
tric Company, Key West, Fla. At pres 
ent there are only four buses and the; 
will be run in conjunction with th 
trolley cars. It is expected that bu 
service eventually will supplant thi 
railway, which operates only 5 miles o 
line. 


Permit Sought.—The Gardner-Tem 
pleton Street Railway, East Templeton 
Mass., has filed application with th 
Gardner City Council for a permit t 
run a bus line from Gardner to Baldwin 
ville through Otter River. Edgar A 
Shepardson, vice-president of the rail 
way, says that some of the trolleys wil 
be discontinued if the permit is granted 
but that the East Templeton and Tem 
pleton lines will be continued. 


Service Extended.—Bus service wil 
be installed soon by the Tampa Electri 
Company, Tampa, Fla., on Nebrask: 
Avenue. New buses have been ordere 
for this extension. The bus line o} 
Florida Avenue, which has been in oper 
ation three weeks, has been closel 
studied from every angle. The plan o 
the company is to install a large flee 
of buses in a short time to serve othe 
sections where the street car trackag 
does not extend. 

Line Ceases Operation.—The Worces 
ter Consolidated’ Street Railway, ha 
discontinued its bus line betwee 
Worcester and Princeton, Mass. Th 
buses made four trips daily. 
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Akron ae Doing Well 


‘Transportation Situation, in Particular 


Appears to Be Well in Hand— 
Fast Freight Helps 


Very favorable financial results in 


‘the operation of the Northern Ohio 
‘Power Company, Akron, Ohio, are due 


_perishable merchandise. 


largely, says the Wall Street Journal, 
to the marked expansion in all branches 
of its service shown by the Northern 
Ohio Power’s principal operating sub- 
sidiary, the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Company. The latter’s improve- 
ment is the result of a number of fac- 
tors, including higher fares in Akron, 
which became effective about a year 
ago; operation of bus services co- 
ordinated with and supplementing its 
street railway interurban lines, besides 
express bus services to and from subur- 
ban districts; steady growth in volume 
of merchandise handled by the com- 
pany’s fast freight service over its in- 
terurban lines and connections; more 
favorable industrial conditions in the 
territory served, compared with a year 
ago, and what is especially significant, 
a heavy increase in sales of electricity 
for power and light. 


TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 
MucuH BETTER 


The transportation situation has also 
shown decided improvement during the 
past year and all:signs point to con- 
tinued gains. Under the new franchise, 
jitney competition with the company’s 
railway lines and bus services has been 
practically eliminated, and there has 
been no decrease in passenger traffic 
because of the higher fares in Akron. 
On the contrary, such traffic has mate- 
rially increased after a temporary fall- 
ing off when the higher fares were first 
put into effect. For the year ended 
Aug. 31 approximately 28,500,000 pas- 
sengers were carried by the railways, 
as against 28,100,000 in the preceding 
twelve months, while bus passengers 
for the same period numbered about 
11,000,000, compared with 5,400,000, 
making a total of 39,500,000, against 
33,500,000 for the year ended Aug. 31, 


1924. 


The company’s fast freight service 
over its interurban lines and connec- 
tions with other systems is being taxed 
to capacity. Daily service is being 


rendered to more than 450 cities and 


towns in Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
western New York, Michigan, Indiana 
and northwestern Illinois. Its electric 
refrigerator car service, especially, is 
being used extensively by shippers of 
Each ear is 
equipped with a refrigerator plant, 
operated by electricity from the trolley, 
with thermostat control, insuring even 
temperature. An overnight service is 
maintained between Cleveland and other 
points on the company’s interurban 
lines. 

During the past year the Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light made a long- 
term contract with the Wheeling & 


Lake Erie Railroad, whereby the trac- 
tion company obtained right of way 
along the latter’s roadbed from a point 
near Bedford, Ohio, into Cleveland, a 
distance of 4 miles. This traction line 
has just been completed and replaces 
the line along a paved thoroughfare 
from Bedford to Cleveland. One of the 
advantages of this change is that 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light should 
save substantially on its outlays for 
taxes and maintenance. 


More Opposition to San Francisco 
Purchase Terms 


The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merece at San Francisco, Cal., in a pub- 
lic statement, opposed the proposition 
on the November ballot for the pur- 
chase of the Market Street Railway. 
Opposition is based on the grounds 
that the price of $38,000,000 is the 
seller’s price and was not arrived at 
by negotiation and agreement, and will 
put an undue burden on the taxpayers 
or result in increased fares. The board 
advocates the negotiation of a fair price 
and resubmission next year or revalua- 
tion of the property by the California 
Railroad Commission. 


Bus Competition and Paving 
Taxes Force Receivership 


Bus and jitney competition and 
heavy paving taxes are assigned as the 
chief reasons for the Tulsa Street Rail- 
way, Tulsa, Okla., being forced into 
receivership. The receivership was 
ordered on Oct. 18 by United States 
Judge F. E. Kennamer, petition hav- 
ing been filed by creditors of the com- 
pany. Clarence Kline, vice-president 
and assistant general manager of the 
railway, was made receiver by Judge 
Kennamer. 

The petition for receivership states 
that the company has been forced to 
pay out within the past four years 
$300,000 for paving. This has deprived 
it of necessary operating funds. The 
company has been losing money for 
two years. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Making 
Good Showing 


The Brooklyn- Manhattan Transit 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., and 
affiliated corporations report earnings 
as follows: 
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$6,000,000 Cincinnati Issue Placed 


The directors of the Cincinnati 
Street Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
authorized an issuance of $6,000,000 of 
first mortgage notes for three years 
paying 6 per cent. Of this amount 
$4,500,000 will be issued on Novy. 2 
with the approval of the Public Util- 
ities Commission of Ohio and the Direc- 
tor of Street Railways of Cincinnati. 
The action of the directors was in 
accordance with the terms of the rail- 
way ordinance passed recently by 
Council whereby the Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company was amalgamated with 
the Cincinnati Street Railway. The 
$4,500,000 ‘derived from the sale of the 
notes will be used as follows: 

Approximately $1,393,000 to pay off 
the first mortgage bonds of the Ohio 
Traction Company, of which the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Philadelphia is 
trustee; $1,240,000 to the Cincinnati 
Traction Company as part payment on 
the purchase, $400,000 as a fare fund, 
$300,000 as a working capital fund 
and the balance, about $240,000, as a 
capital expenditure fund by the street 
railway between Noy. 1 and April 1, 
1926. 

Samuel Assur and Robert A. Taft 
were appointed special counsel for the 
directors to obtain the approval of the 
Director of Street Railways and the 
Public Utilities Commission. The board 
approved the work of Mr. Assur and 
Mr. Taft in arranging for the sale of 
the $4,500,000 of notes to the Guar- 
anty Company, New York, and W. E. 
Hutton & Company, Cincinnati. 

The issue of $4,500 of 6 per cent 
three-year first mortgage gold notes 
was offered for subscription on Oct. 28 
at.100 and accrued interest by a syndi- 


cate headed by the Guaranty Trusi 


Company, New York, and W. E. Hutton 
& Company, Cincinnati. The under- 
writers explained that the proceeds of 
the notes are to be used to discharge 
obligations incurred in the termination 
of the lease of the company’s properties 
and to provide for fare control and 
working capital funds under the new 
franchise and for additions to property. 


Fewer Passengers in St. Louis 


The report of the United Railways, 
St. Louis, Mo., for the third quarter of 
this year filed with the City Register 
shows that during the quarter ended 


Sept. 30 the company carried 62,097,861 


passengers compared with 64,923,573 
for the quarter ended June 30 and 
63,282,885 for the September quarter 
in 1924. During the quarter the com- 


.pany reduced the average number of 


cars operated sixteen a day. The aver- 


-——— For September ee: 


For Three Months Ended & Spt 30 
1925 1924 


1925 924 

Total operating revenues.........-- $3,590,035 $3,475,048 $11,228,731 $10,744,920 
Total operating expenses. 2,347,436 2,285,540 7,338,227 7,094,673 
Net revenue from operation....... $1,242,590 $1,189,508 $3,890,504 $3,650,247 

Taxes on operating properties ...... 270,425 249,845 794,641 
Operating income .............-. $972,165 $939,663 $3,095,863 $2,895,459 
Net non-operating income ....... . 165,287 84,172 357,653 252,806 
Gross, income ... Nels: $1,137,452 $1,023,835 $3,453,517 $3,148,265 
Total income deductions . . teed 654,938 9,152 1,962,829 1,942,174 
Net income teen cae... cs. $482,513 $374,682 $1,490,687 $1,206,090 
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age number of cars used was 1,301 on 
week days, 1,091 on Saturdays and 612 
on Sundays. The trips numbered 
1,458,776, compared with 1,486,480 last 
year. The average number of cars used 
on all days was 1,162 compared with 
1,178. Compared with 1923 the traffic 
this year shows an-even. greater de- 
erease. In the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1928, 67,859,171 passengers were car- 
ried and in the June quarter 71,768,428. 


Kansas City Sale Set for Nov. 15 


Judge Stone in the federal court at 
Kansas City, Mo., has declined to go 
into the merits or demerits of the reor- 
ganization plan drawn up for the Kan- 
‘sas City Railways. He declared the 
details of the plan were matters for 
determination by the state commission. 
Judge Stone said: 


The plan is not such, in parties involved, 
as to require the court to pass upon it in 
connection with the receivership. In view 
of the official engagements and duties of 
the court, at this time pressing, I feel I 
should not take on anything that would 
add delay, unless it was a matter of official 
duty. 

Further, I feel any determination would 
be without jurisdiction and not binding on 
the parties concerned. In view of the fact 
the Public Service Commission of Missouri 
must pass on these very matters, there 
seems no necessity for this court to pass 
on the plan—and it might result in embar- 
rassment. 

Judge Stone approved a notice of 
sale under which the railways in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and in Kansas City, 
Kan., are to be advertised for sale on 
Nov. 16. It is stipulated, however, that 
the special master commissioner, John 
T. Harding, can adjourn the sale from 
time to time. 

The initial capitalization proposed in 
the present plan is as follows: 


Bonds, 76: Per CONT wiitiets SOs es $12,465,200 


Prior preferred stock ..........-. None 
Preferred stock, 7 per cent ..... 8,336,400 - 
Common stock (of no par value 

but presuming $100 a share as 

MSO) ie hrra.ericis epee as eee 18,264,540 
} $39,066,140 

The Kansas City Public Service 


Company, organized by representatives 
of first mortgage bondho!ders of the 
company, is expected to bid in the 
property. 


Seattle Loses Tax Case Against 
Puget Sound Company 


By a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., 
the city of Seattle, Wash., loses an 
action to compel the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company to pay taxes of more 
than $300,000 due in 1919 on the rail- 
way property now owned by the city. 
As indicated in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Oct. 24 the amount the 
city sought to compel the company to 
pay was three-fourths of $410,000, the 
total taxes due in 1919, or $307,500, 
with interest. This would bring the 
amount to nearly $500,000. By the 
decision in the Supreme Court the way 
was opened for an early trial of the 
dispute between the city and the com- 
pany. If the city had won the decision 
the company would have had no re- 
course but to pay the entire tax of 1919. 
Because the city lost it now will have 
to stand trial, in which the final deci- 
sion will be made whether the com- 
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pany pays all the tax or only one- 
fourth. 

The railways were transferred from 
the company to the city by purchase 
in March, 1919. The Council agreed 
that if the lines were taxed for the 
year the city would bear its propor- 
tionate share of the tax. However, the 
company and the city joined against 
King County to attempt to show that 
as the lines were city property for 
three-fourths of the year they were 
non-taxable for the whole year. The 
county won, the courts holding that the 
lines were taxable for the entire year, 
and the county collected the entire sum 
from the company. In turn, the com- 
pany then sued the city for three- 
fourths of the tax, claiming the city 
should pay for the nine months it held 
the lines in that year, and so abide by 
the agreement. The city declined to 
pay. Judge Jeremiah Neterer of the 
District Court ruled the company out 
of court. It appealed. The Circuit 
Court reversed Judge Neterer. Then 
the city appealed this reversal, but the 
decision of the Supreme Court has up- 
held the Circuit Court. This was all 
preliminary legal skirmishing. Now 
the case can be tried on its merits. 


Comparative Figures for 
Philadelphia for Two Months 


Passenger statistics of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the year to date and 
for the months of August and Septem- 
ber, together with the income account 
of the company for these periods, are 
given in the accompanying statement. 
They are presented in detail for pur- 
poses of comparison and to correct a 
statement made in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Oct. 17, page 717, that 
was open to misinterpretation. In the 
summary of the report of the company 
for August printed in that issue the 
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number of passengers carried was 
shown to be 71,994,533, with the state- 
ment following this that the fare rai 
was two tokens for 15 cents. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the figure quoted by t 


JOURNAL included bus passengers with 
a fare rate of 10 cents. ‘ 


Jurisdiction Over Suburban { 
Lines at Toronto Up j 


Continued operation of the city-owned ~ 
York radials at Toronto, Ont., by na 


Hydro Commission would result in ma- 
terial reduction of the annual deficits; 
operation of the radials by the Toronto — 
Transportation Commission would in-— 
crease the revenue, decrease the operat- — 


ing costs, and eventually, it is believed, — : 


entirely eliminate the deficits. 
Such, in brief, were the major con- 


tentions of two reports presented to the — 


Board of Control at Toronto, each deal- 


ing with the future of the radials—one — 
prepared by F. A. Gaby, chief engineer ~ 


of the Hydro-Electric Commission, and 
the other by D. W. Harvey, general 
manager of the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission. Deficits on the oper- 
ation of “the system—which includes — 
the Metropolitan Division (with the — 
Schomberg & Aurora Railway), the 
Mimico Division, and the Scarboro’ 


Division—are at present borne by the — 


city of Toronto, and the reports from 
the two commissions were sought with 
a view to enabling more satisfactory 
financing. 


Primary consideration of the reports { 


will be given by the Board of Control 
in the near future but in the meantime 
Mayor Foster has decided that, so far 
as his influence goes, certain conditions 
must be incorporated in any ultimate 
decision. He said: 


If the T.T.C. takes over the radial lines, 
it should also take over the deficits that 
have resulted from the past two years of 
pee: They say that they can end the 

eficits. 


INCOME ACCOUNT OF THE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


— 1925 192 
Month of Month of 
Year to Date August Year to Date September 
Operating mevenuenen med... 0 sale tem. some $33,053,386 $3,920,323 $37,115,906 $4,062,520 
Operation: and taxeagan..- 6-5 6st ose ee ye 24,478,519 3,141,961 27,574,635 3,096,115 
OPeratimerseOMIe wae nlen t= oes 6 se oasis wee 8,574,866 $778,362 $9,541,271 $966,404 
Non-operating income......-....-..2.+00. 7,664 15,927 228,564 30,900 
$8,772,531 $794,289 $9,769,836 $997,305 
Payments to city sinking fund and Frankford 
Cle vAtOce eee Me eyes es «cnn nimanyevets 432,079 54,009 486,089 54,009 
$8,340,451 $740,279 $9,283,746 $943,295 
Fixed charges, dividends and management 
owed be deel s, tu. GE ee eee 8,315,301 1,033,058 9,363,899 1,048,598 
S Ur lUs eNO cote o 50 huevos $25,150 $292,779 $80,152 $105,303 


PASSENGER STATISTICS OF THE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


Surface, Surface, 
Subway Subway 
and Motor and Motor 
Total Elevated Bus Total Elevated Bus 
Passenger revenue...........-. $36,609,053 $36,014,857 $594,196 $4,005,465 $3,870,101 $135,364 
Passengers carried............- 681,266,613 674,879,175 6,387,438 74,348,070 72,910,282 1,437,788 
i Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average rate per passenger..... S537, 5.34 9.30 5.39 Sra 9.41 
Year to Date————_—_,, ———Month of August—————\, 
Surface, Surface, 
Subway Subway 
and Motor and Motor 
Total Elevated Bus Total Elevated Bus 
Passenger revenue.......-..... $32,603,588 $32,144,756 $458,831 $3,860,305 $3,728,737 $131,568 
Passengers carriéd.;..-.....,.- 606,918,543 601,968,893 4,949,650 71,994,533 70,602,165 1,392,368 
Cents Cents Cents ‘Cents ‘Cents Cents | 
5.37 5.34 9.27 5.36 5.28 9.45 


Average rate per passenger..... 


Year to Date————_—_,, 


-———Month of September———\ 


‘ 


| 


After that there will be profits | j 
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which can take care of the past deficits. 
I can see no reason why the taxpayers of 
Toronto should be saddled with these 
burdens. 

A further suggestion, according to 
the Mayor, was to the effect that the 
municipalities concerned might be 
asked to assume a proportion of the 


| costs, if they desired the transporta- 


tion service provided. 
_ Mr. Gaby said: 


Deficits on city-owned radial railways 
while under Hydro Commission control 
have primarily been due to the loss of 
revenue resulting from the transfer of the 
city sections to the Toronto Transportation 
Commission. Operating expenses on a car 
mile basis have been reduced from 51 cents 
in 1922 to 40.3 cents in 1925, notwith- 
Standing an increase of wages of 124 per 
cent and the fact that considerable deferred 
maintenance had to be taken up. ‘There 
should be reductions in deficit year by 
year to approximately $50,000 in 1927. 


Deficits to be met as estimated by 
Mr. Gaby are: 1924, $248,000; 1925, 
$233,000; 1926, $120,000; 1927, $50,000. 


Reorganization of Morris 
‘County Traction 
Joseph K. Choate and Joseph P. Tum- 


—ulty, receivers of the Morris County 


_ the board of directors. 


‘Traction Company, Dover, N. J., have 
proposed a reorganization plan to 
stockholders whereby both the state 
and municipalities through which the 
line operates would be represented on 
The plan is to 
be presented to the federal court. at an 
opportune time. ; 

Under the proposal the municipal- 
ities would be asked to cancel all taxes 
im arrears previous to the year 1924 
and the state would be requested to 
relieve the company of all present and 
future paving obligations. The former 
arrearage amounts to $101,893 and the 
latter to $38,242. 


Power Absorption Continues— 
New Name Planned © 


A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Spotsylvania Power Company, which 
supplies power and light to Fredericks- 
burg, Ashland and other places, will be 
held to consider the proposed merger 
of the company with the Virginia Rail- 
way & Power Company. The Spotsyl- 
vania Power Company is considered the 
largest holder of water-power rights in 
the entire Rappahannock River terri- 
tory. 

Virginia Railway & Power is said to 
be interested in power development in 
tidewater Virginia and in North Caro- 
lina only. President Luke C. Bradley 
has denied that the company is inter- 
ested in the recent merger of the Hali- 
fax Power Company and the Emporia 
Hydro-Electrie Power Company. 

The plan is to link up the power sys- 
tems of Fredericksburg, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Williamsburg, Suffolk, 
Portsmouth, Norfolk and the two North 
Carolina communities. 

The name of the company is to be 
changed to the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company. 


_ Short Utica Route Abandoned.—The 
New York State Railways on Oct. 15 
petitioned the Public Service Commis- 
sion for consent to discontinue its 
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shuttle car service in Utica on Auburn 
Avenue and Genesee Street to Forest 
Hill cemetery and on James and Oneida 
Streets from Elm Street to the West 
Shore .Railroad. The petition states 
that the new bus service of the Utica 
Railway Co-Ordinated Bus Line, Inc., 
operates to Forest Hill cemetery, serv- 
ing generally the same territory as that 
now covered by the shuttle lines. 

Service Suspended.— The Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey has approved the application of 
the Public Service Railway to suspend 
service on the Eagle Rock line, West 
Orange, about 1% miles. 

Slight Decrease in Net Corporate In- 
come.— For the three-month period 
ended Sept. 30, 1925, the passenger 
revenue of the Brooklyn City Railroad, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was $2,760,996, against 
$2,786,005 for a similar period in 1924. 
The operating expenses and taxes fell 
off from $2,441,788 for the 1924 period 
to $2,368,555 for the three-month period 
ended Sept. 30, 1925. The net corporate 
income was $321,473 for the three- 
month period ended Sept. 30 of the 
current year and $331,192 for a similar 
period of last year. 

Property Sold.— Property of the 
defunct Tiffin & Fostoria Railway, 
Tiffin, Ohio, has been sold at receivers’ 
sale to the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Toledo, as trustee for bond- 
holders, for $17,500. The principal 
item of property was the carhouse at 
Tiffin. The entire real and personal 
property of the company was appraised 
at $24,000. 

North American Reported After More 
Properties—It is reported in St. Louis 
financial circles that the North Amer- 
ican Company, which recently acquired 
control of the Mississippi River Power 


Company for the Union Electric Light. 


& Power Company is seeking to acquire 
control of the Central Mississippi Vai- 
ley Electric Company properties, man- 
aged by Stone & Webster of Boston, 
Mass. These holdings include gas, 
electric light and railway lines in 
Keokuk, Iowa; the lighting company in 
Fort Madison, Iowa, and Dallas City, 
Ill., and electric light and electric rail- 
way lines in Warsaw and Hamilton, Ill. 

Three-Mile Abandonment Approved. 
—The Public Service Commission of 
New York on Oct. 15 approved the peti- 
tion of the International Railway, 
Buffalo, for authority to abandon that 
part of its Military Road - Gratwick 
line extending from the intersection of 
Broad and William Streets in Tona- 
wanda to Ward Road in the city of 
North Tonawanda, a distance of ap- 
proximately 3 miles. 
continue the operation of the line be- 
tween Buffalo and Tonawanda. 

Deficit Lower. — For the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1925, the total revenue 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., increased $941,- 
592. Operating expenses, taxes and 
rentals paid to the city for the old sub- 
way increased $594,435. Income deduc- 
tions increased $97,702. The net result 
for the quarter was a deficit of $673,- 
730. This was $249,454 less than the 
deficit for the first quarter of last year. 
The increase in total revenue for the 
quarter, and consequently the increase 


It is proposed to 
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in net result, was due mainly to the 
receipt in July, 1925, of a cash payment 
of $770,000 as part consideration for 
the new advertising contract, which be- 
comes effective on Nov. 1, 1925. There 
was no similar payment in the previous 
year. 


Railway Sold——The North Branch 
Transit Company operating between 
Danville and Bloomsburg, Pa., was sold 
on Oct. 15 to the bondholders at their 
bid of $15,000, the only bid received. 
The sale was conducted under a court 
order to dissolve the receivership which 
had existed for the past ten years. 
Sale of the cars and material was post- 
poned until Nov. 16. 


Riding on the Increase. — Improve- 
ment in business conditions has resulted 
in a gain in car riding on the Com- 
munity Traction Company’s lines at 
Toledo, Ohio, according to the monthly 
report for September issued by Com- 
missioner HE. L. Graumlich. Average 
daily business was 119,318 revenue pas- 
sengers, against 116,771 revenue pas- 
sengers daily in August and 114,383 
revenue passengers daily in September, 
1924. Revenues show a slight decline 
from last year, however, due largely to 
loss of income from interurban track 
rentals. Total revenue was $268,418 in 
September. Operating charges were 
$203,038. After providing for various 
funds, including bond interest and divi- 
dends, there was a net loss of $27,717 
to the stabilizing fund. That fund now 
represents a deficit of $630,343. The 
sinking fund now stands at $1,106,400, 
of which $984,000 is represented as 
common stock received for the city as 
bonds are retired. Feeder bus opera- 
tions continue to show a loss and dur- 
ing the month of September cost $980 
more than the revenue received on the 
buses. 

Wants Purchase Negotiations Con- 
tinued.—Residents of the Seward Park 
district, in a communication to the City 
Council of Seattle, Wash., urge the 
Council to proceed with the negotia- - 
tions for the purchase of the Seattle & 
Rainier Valley Railway. They point 
out that normal development of the 
district is “hampered by constant agi- 
tation of the transportation question 
and threatened increase in fares.” The 
Council is waiting for the report of 
three appraisers appointed to make an 
independent appraisal of the value of 
the road, for which $1,200,000 already 
has been offered. The. pending ap- 
praisal was decided on by the Council 
to quiet charges that the price was 
exorbitant. 

Majority Interest in Havana Com- 
pany Deposits.— Holders of the ma- 
jority of the capital stock of the 
Havan Electric Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Havana, Cuba, have de- 
posited their stock under the plan and 
agreement for exchange of securities 
of that company for securities of the 
newly formed Havana Electric & Util- 
ities Company, organized in conjunction 
with the plan to readjust the share cap- 
italization of the Havana Electric Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company. The plan 
of exchange calls for the deposit of both 
preferred and common stocks of the old 
company. Further deposits of stock will 
be received under the plan of exchange 
until the close of business on Nov. 16. 
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S. B. Way Made President 


Operating Head of Milwaukee Utility 
Succeeds Mr. Beggs with North 
American’s Wisconsin Properties 


S. B. Way has been elected president 
of the. Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., to 
succeed the late John I. Beggs. For 
many years Mr. Way has been the 
operating head of the Wisconsin sub- 
sidiaries of the North American Com- 
pany, his offices including the vice- 
presidency and general managership of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, the presidency of the 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company and 


Ss. B. Way 


the presidency of several other asso- 
ciated companies. 

As the operating head of the Wis- 
consin companies of the North Amer- 
ican system, Mr. Way has been in 
charge of one of the largest groups of 
utilities in the country. Their annual 
gross earnings approximate $32,000,000, 
derived principally from electric service 
furnished in the important industrial 
districts in the eastern section of Wis- 
consin. The capacity of the electric 
systems is in excess of 300,000 kw. and 
they serve more than 202,000 electric 
customers. 

Mr. Way has the confidence of offi- 
cials of the North American system, of 
his employees and the very large public 
which he has served so faithfully and 
competently. Practically all of his 27 
years’ experience in the public utility 
field has been spent in engineering and 
executive positions with the North 
American Company’s subsidiaries in 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. At the age of 
23 he became connected with one of the 
smaller electric companies in St. Louis. 
He had previously worked for a stor- 
age battery concern as draftsman and 
then as an erecting engineer. Later the 
utility by which Mr. Way was employed 
was merged with the Union Electric 
Light & Power company, a North 
American subsidiary, opening a broader 
opportunity for him. He was advanced 


soon from one position to another until 
he became chief electrician. 

Mr. Way’s technical and executive 
ability attracted the attention of J. D. 
Mortimer, who for a short time was 
head of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, before he went to Mil- 
waukee as president and general man- 


ager. 
Mr. Mortimer called Mr. Way to Mil- 
waukee to investigate the lighting 


situation with the idea of reorganizing 
the service. Upon completion of this 
survey, he was appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in charge 
of the electrical, power, steam heating 
and sales divisions. In less than two 
years, Mr. Way was again promoted 
and given supervision of all the North 
American’s Wisconsin properties, in- 
cluding the city and interurban traction 
lines. . 

It was under Mr. Way’s charge that 
the Lakeside generating station was 
built in Milwaukee. Lakeside was the 
first central station of considerable size 
to adopt the principle of using coal in 
pulverized form exclusively. It is not 
only one of the most efficient power 
plants in the world, but it has the envi- 
able record of practically five years of 
uninterrupted service. 

Mr. Way is also responsible for the 
maximum development of surface lines 
and particularly the conception and de- 
sign of the articulated train with two 
car bodies on three trucks, permitting 
the two cars to be handled by one con- 
ductor. One of his most recent under- 
takings is the so-called mass production 
of railway tracks to determine if any 
saving can be accomplished in construc- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

Although nrimarily a light and rail- 
way man, Mr. Way early saw the pos- 
sibilities of the bus, and it is inno small 
measure due to his vision that the Mil- 
waukee company was one of the first 
to adopt the bus to its needs and is to- 
day, size considered, perhaps the larg- 
est operator of buses among the electric 
railways. Moreover, the company at 
Milwaukee probably uses the bus in a 
greater variety of services than any 
other operator among the railways. 

One of his largest recent undertak- 
ings was the construction of the super- 
power line running the entire length of 
the state and connecting the North 
American’s power plants in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 

Mr. Way’s birthplace is Philadelphia. 
In his youth he moved with his parents 
to Kansas, but later returned to his 
native city, receiving his college educa- 
tion at Drexel Institute, from which he 
was graduated as an electrical engineer. 


Edward A. Keenan, for the last five 
years assistant editor of the Automo- 
bile Trade Journal, has been appointed 
to take charge of newspaper publicity 
work in the public relations department 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. He succeeds in that position 
Frank T. Boylan, who has been pro- 


high University man. He was formerly 
engaged in newspaper work for the 
Herald, in Newcastle, Pa., 
Record in Greensburg, Pa. 


/ 

Vol. 66, No. 18 
moted to the P. R..T. Company’s motor 
bus department. Mr. Keenan is a Le- — 

and the 
. 


W. Kesley Schoepf Retires 4 


Withdraws from Street Railway Work — 
at Cincinnati After Twenty-five 
Years of Service 


With the retirement on Nov. 1 of W. 
Kesley Schoepf as president of the 
Cincinnati Traction Company, the offi- 
cial operating company in Cincinnati, 
there will terminate a quarter of a cen- 
tury of strenuous activity in that 
municipality on his part. 

On Feb. 21, 1901, Mr. Schoepf arrived 
in Cincinnati from Washington, D. C., 
about the same time that Hugh J. 
McGowan arrived from Indianapolis. 
Both were connected with the interests 


“ 


he or 


ee ee ee ee ee. 


W. K. Schoepf 


that had leased the electric railway 
system from the Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way. For the short time that Mr. Mc- 
Gowan was president of the company, 
Mr. Schoepf served as chairman of the 
board. Soon afterward Mr. Schoepf 
became president of the company, 
representing the Widener-Elkins syndi- 
cate of Philadelphia. | 

During the twenty-five years Mr. ~ 
Schoepf has occupied the position as 
head of the electric railway system in _ 
Cincinnati he has, perhaps, been more — 
definitely in the public eye than any 
other man in the city. Electric rail- 
way men frequently are. In his many 
activities he achieved a place for him- 
self by keenness of brain, tireless _ 
energy and willingness to “play the 
game.” 

In the days of the Kilgours as head 
of the electric railway system, it was 
not they at whom the public threw ver- 
bal and legal brickbats. The man who 
was the object of kicks was John Har- 
ris, superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Street Railway. So those of today who 
are inclined to think of Mr. Schoepf — 
being at times too determined are of 
the generation that knew not Mr. 
Harris. ’ 

Mr. Schoepf for years delegated 
public relations work to the late Ben- 
son Foraker, son of Senator Foraker, 
and later to Walter A. Draper, both 
vice-presidents of the Cincinnati Trac- 
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tion Company. Each in his peculiar 
way possessed the faculty of turning 
away wrath. But the most unforgiv- 
ing enemies of Mr. Schoepf do not deny 
that in the quarter of a century he has 
made many real contributions to the 
welfare of the city. 

One of these achievements was his 
part in the rescue of the Zoological 
Gardens from extinction. At the time 
he was induced to take hold the prop- 
erty was run down. The stock of the 
animals was small and of scant variety 
and the attendance of the public de- 
creasing. By hard work Mr. Schoepf 
brought the Zoo to its former renown 
and helped to advance it still further 
in reputation. 

In 1908 Mr. Schoepf built the second 
skyscraper in Cincinnati, the Cincinnati 
Traction Building, the first being the 
Union Trust Building. He gave Cin- 
cinnati one of its large industries, the 
Cincinnati Car Company. He started 
the orphans’ outings that have since 
been taken over by the Cincinnati Auto- 
mobile Club and other organizations of 
a civic and professional nature. 

For many years he tendered the em- 
ployees of the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany and members of their families a 
Christmas entertainment. In his long 
tenure as operating head of the com- 


pany, the only serious conflict with 


employees was the strike of 1913. Per- 
sonally his relations with the employ- 
ees have been friendly. 

Although without college, training 
Mr. Schoepf is a man with liberal edu- 
cation. 
engineer. He had been chief engineer 
of the Rock Creek Railway, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was vice-president of the 
Eckington & Soldiers’ Home Railroad 
and of a belt railroad of Washington, 
D. C. He was general manager and 
chief engineer of the Columbia & Mary- 
land Railroad, Baltimore, Md. In Pitts- 
burg he was vice-president and general 
manager of the Consolidated Traction 
Company. In Cincinnati he has been 
and is president and chairman of the 
board of the Ohio Traction Company, 
which owns the stock of the Cincinnati 
Traction Company, the operating com- 
pany in that city. 

Mr. Schoepf’s particular hobby is 
farming. He has one of the model 
farms of the country, Sheffield, near 
Glendale, Ohio. 

He intends to continue to reside in 
Cincinnati. He will be the head of 
whatever company succeeds to the busi- 
ness of the Ohio Traction Company. 
This company owns the Cincinnati 
Traction Company and other properties. 
It will come into possession of the 
Traction Building, the Cincinnati Car 
Company,’ Chester Park and _ other 
leases. 


Jeseph P. Gannon, formerly master 
mechanic of the Gary Street Railway, 
Gary, Ind., has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Oklahoma Union Rail- 
way, Oklahoma City, Okla., in charge 
of shops and power stations, and is 
also master mechanic of the Union 
Transportation Company, with head- 
quarters in Tulsa, which operates a line 
of buses in and between the towns of 
Sapulpa and Okmulgee, some 50 miles 
apart. 


He is by profession a civil 


Owen D. Young in New Post 


The American Section of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced the appointment of Owen D. 


Young as chairman of the American 


committee of the international cham- 
ber. He succeeds the late A. C. Bed- 
ford. 

Mr. Young has taken an active part 
in the affairs of the international 
chamber ever since it was organized at 
Paris four years ago. Since then he 
has served as one of the three Ameri- 
can directors. He also served as a 
member of the economic restoration 
committee of the chamber, which re- 
cently made a world economic survey 


with a view to making the Dawes plan 
more fully effective. The survey was 
submitted to the meeting of the inter- 
national chamber meeting at Brussels 
last June, and steps are now being 
taken to put into operation the sug- 
gestions made by the committee look- 
ing to the stabilization of conditions 
in Europe. 

In announcing Mr. Young’s ac- 
ceptance of: the chairmanship, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
section says that it “counts itself for- 
tunate in having secured Mr. Young’s 
acceptance of the task of carrying on 
the work to which Mr. Bedford gave 
so unselfishly of his time and so gen- 
erously of his devoted energy.” 


Obituary 


F. S. Hunnewell 


Frank S. Hunnewell, who _ three 
months ago succeeded Charles O’Don- 
nell as superintendent of the Worcester 
and Springfield division of the Wor- 
cester Consolidated Street Railway, 
Worcester, Mass., died at his home in 
Southbridge on Oct. 14 following an at- 
tack of acute indigestion. — 

For more than 25 years before going 
to Southbridge Mr. Hunnewell was with 
the Interstate Consolidated Street Rail- 
way and the Attleboro Branch Railroad, 
Attleboro, Mass., formerly controlled 
by interests identified with the New 
England Investment & Security Com- 
pany, also tied in with the Worcester 
property. 


 G. M. Basford 


George M. Basford, railroad publicist 
and engineer and head of the G. M. 
Basford Company, New York, dropped 
dead in the Jerome Avenue subway 
station on Oct. 26. 

Mr. Basford was a conspicuous figure 
in the transportation industry. In 
1895 he became editor of the mechanical 
department of the Railway & Engineer- 
ing Review and two years later editor 
of the American Engineer & Railroad 
Journal, now the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. He was best known here 
and abroad for his skill and success 
in influencing constant improvement in 
the design and utilization of the steam 
locomotive. In addition, Mr. Basford 
was known as the father of the Rail- 
way Signal Association, which now in- 
cludes in its membership signal officers 
of every important railroad in North 
America, and as being responsible 
primarily for the activity of the rail- 
roads in the training of apprentices. 

Mr. Basford was born in Boston in 
1865 and attended public school there. 
He was graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1889, 
after which he entered the Charles- 
town shops of the Boston & Maine, 
later going to the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey as a draftsman at Aurora, IIl. 

In September, 1905, Mr. Basford was 
made assistant to the president of the 
American Locomotive Company, and in 
March, 1913, became chief engineer of 
the railroad department of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son. Mr. Basford organized 


the G. M. Basford Company to handle 


omit technical advertising, in March, 
6. 


James U. Jackson, formerly an officer 
of the Augusta-Aiken Railway & Elec- 
tric Company, Augusta, Ga., is dead. 
Mr. Jackson is credited with many 
achievements in industrial promotions 
and civic developments in Augusta. 
It was he who was mainly instru- 
mental in establishing an imterurban 
railway between Augusta and Aiken, 
S. C., and in electrifying Augusta’s 
local railway system. He was also 
known as the builder of North Au- 
gusta, South Carolina suburb of the 
city, which is now a flourishing 
town. For the last two or three years 
he had been connected with the indus- 
trial department of the Georgia & 
Florida Railway, and had done con- 
siderable work toward procuring the 
extension of the road from Augusta to 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Thomas Franklin Manyille, chairman 
of the board of directors of Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., died on Oct. 19, in New York 
City. Mr. Manville was one of the 
country’s greatest business builders. 
For the past 25 years he had been the 
directing head of Johns-Manville, Inc., 
the world’s largest producers and manu- 
facturers of asbestos, during. which 
time he built up an outstanding or- 
ganization capable of carrying his plans 
and policies to even greater achieve- 
ments. In addition to being chairman 
of the board of directors the late Mr. 
Manville was president of the Arizona 
Asbestos Company, treasurer and di- 
rector of the Asbestos Wood & Shingle 
Company, president and director of the 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company, di- 
rector of the Fibre Corporation, director 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank, trustee of 
the Franklin Savings Bank, president 
of the board of trustees of the Fifth 
Avenue Hospital and president and di- 
rector of the Manville Securities Com- 
pany. He was a member of the 
Bankers, Metropolitan and Union 
League Clubs in New York City. His 
brother, H. E. Manville, who succeeded 
to the presidency of Johns-Manville in 
1924, was closely identified with him 
during this entire period and will con- 
tinue to direct the policies of the 
organization. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Is Lacquer Finish the Thing? 


Many transportation companies have 
been experimenting for the past few 
months with the lacquer system of car 
finishing as a substitute for paint and 
varnish, or enamel systems. There is 
still a wide diversity of opinion as to 
whether or not the use of pyroxylin 
lacquers will ever supplant to any 
material degree the older systems of 
finishing. Several transportation com- 
panies which have gone a long way 
with their experiments are pretty thor- 
oughly sold on the lacquer and have 
practically standardized on it for the 
future. Its chief advantages seem to 
be found in the fact that it can be ap- 
plied in a few hours and that not more 
than four days are required to apply ali 
the necessary coats and get the car or 
bus out on the street again. This means 
less time lost from revenue service and 
less space taken up in the shop by cars 
in for refinishing. It is also claimed 
that the lacquer has a longer life and 
will not mar and scratch so easily. 

Apparently, experiments have not 
yet been carried far enough to settle 
this point absolutely. It is said that 
nearly all the pleasure automobiles are 
now finished with the lacquer system 
and automobile body builders would 
never go back to the paint and varnish 
system. From their point of view, of 
course, saving of space is the great 
feature. 

Objections to the lacquer for cars and 
buses seem to center in the fact that 
it finishes with a very dull surface. In 
order to get up a luster, it requires 4 
great deal of hand rubbing and polish- 
ing. Jt never gets as lustrous as a 
varnished surface. The lacquer sys- 
tem must be applied with a spray gun, 
as it dries very rapidly and does not 
lend itself to application with a brush. 

The ultimate decision of transporta- 
tion companies either for or against 
the lacquer system undoubtedly will be 
based on economic considerations. If 
the lacquer system is cheaper in the 
long run, including cost of application 
and life, than other systems it will prob- 
ably supplant them. 


Betterments in Seattle— 
100 Cars Included 


An ordinance providing’ for the ex- 
penditure of $3,500,000 for betterments 
for the Seattle Municipal Railway, 
Seattle, Wash., has been drafted by 
T. J. L. Kennedy, Corporation Counsel, 
and submitted to the Council. It is 
proposed that bonds be approved to 
raise the amount mentioned. This sum, 
among other things, would provide for 
the construction of a new bridge across 


the West Waterway, the purchase of . 


100 new street cars, paving between 
ear tracks, reconstruction of certain 
trackage and other work. The sum 


provided for is divided into the follow- 
ing estimates: $1,500,000 for new 
ears, $1,500,000 for extensions and pav- 
ing between tracks, $500,000 for the 
proposed trestle over the West Water- 
way. The City Council is divided on 
the measure, some members holding 
that it covers too much ground. 

D. W. Henderson, superintendent of 
the Seattle Municipal Railway, wants 
more of the new light-weight cars. 

The residents of West Seattle, who 
will be served by the proposed new 
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$500,000 street car trestle, have written | 
the City Council urging that instead of 
spending this sum to improve the car 
service the city purchase “light, strong, 
rapid motor buses and try them out 
for West Seattle, Alki, Gatewood, 
Fauntelroy, Youngston, White Center.” 

The proposed bond issue is opposed 
by William Pitt Trimble, chairman of 
the special committee which is investi- 
gating a proposed rapid transit plan for 
the city. He points out that the pro- 
posed $4,000,000 rapid transit plan 
recommended by his committee would 
cost only $500,000 more than the pro- 
posed bond issue, and yet would bring 
the street railways of the city up to 
date. He pointed out that less than 
four-fifths of a mile of subway was 
necessary in the proposed plan, which 
involved a 12-mile rapid transit system 
combining subway, surface and elevated 
lines. 


Home-Made Products Cost Determination 


Many Railways Doing Manufacturing Work in Their Shops Fail to 
Consider Important Items of Cost—Manufacturers Can Do 
Original Work Only to the Degree They Prosper 
By H. HE. Jorpan 


Assistant Engineer Los Angeles Railway 


S IT cheaper for an electric rail- 

way to buy or manufacture its spare 
parts? 

There are two strong and opposite 
answers to this question. First, con- 
sider the emphatic answer of the manu- 
facturer: 

Quantity production, efficient machinery 
and trained specialists enable us to manu- 
facture and market a superior article at 
a lower cost than the operating companies 


can produce from their shops, primarily 
equipped for repair work. 


Certainly this is a logical conclusion. 
Quantity production enables manufac- 
turers to provide and maintain the 
most efficient equipment for making 
given articles and also permits them 
to employ specialists. This combina- 
tion lowers the indirect and overhead 
charges against the article and allows 
them to make a better article and one 
more nearly perfect. 

Second, consider the equally em- 
phatic answer of the railway: 

On articles we make in our shops we do 
not have to carry large stocks to provide 
against long time shipments. We have to 
maintain a shop, equipment and organiza- 
tion of mechanics for making repairs and 
replacements and. we use this equipment 
and these men to manufacture articles 
when the repair work slacks off. In this 
way we keep our men employed and main- 
tain a stable organization. 

We patronize local foundries and pro- 
ducers. This aids in building up our com- 
munity and indirectly benefits us. Refer 
to our store order costs, they are lower 
than the manufacturer’s quoted prices. We 
do not have their high indirect and over- 


head charges or the extra cost of marketing 
the product. 


The first answer of the operator is 
well founded. It is necessary for a 
company operating several hundred 
electric cars to carry in the neighbor- 
hood of 20,000 different kinds of ar- 
ticles in stock or asespares. These 
vary in size from 4-in. washers to high 
potential transformers and in cost from 


a fraction of a cent to several thousand 


This stock represents a rel- 
it sig 


dollars. 
atively large sum of money. 


.Commission, 


constantly before the eyes of the man- 
agement, because it is not considered 
revenue producing by regulatory 
bodies, and the operator is not allowed 
to depreciate it or class it in his rev- 
enue producing accounts. Therefore 
it behooves the operator to keep his 
stock at a minimum. On the other 
hand, he cannot allow it to get so low 
as to keep cars and equipment out of 
service for lack of material. This 
would reduce his revenue. 

In his effort to compromise between 
these two conditions, he is constantly 
tempted to keep his supply low and 
build up his facilities for manufactur- 
ing small quantities of many articles 
as the demand for them arises. He 
is thus insured against accumulating 
a large stock of dead material and 
also he can control his own deliveries. 

Undoubtedly there are articles so 
simple in their manufacture that they 
do not require special equipment or 
trained mechanics to make them. Such 
articles can sometimes be made by a 
railway shop as cheaply as they can 
be purchased. In fact, in cases where 
scrap material is used, it is even 
cheaper to make them. 

To operate most economically an 
operator should know what it costs 
him to manufacture any article. How- 
ever, he seldom takes the time to 
analyze the cost, primarily because it 
is difficult to do so. The present sys- 
tem of railway accounting, as laid 
down by the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for Electric Railways, pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce 
makes it difficult. All 
money expended by a railway is put 
in the I. C. C. classification under three 
general headings: Extension or Capital 
Accounts, Suspension or Stock Ac- 
counts and Operating Accounts. 

_ The Extension or Capital Accounts 
item represents equipment and property 
on hand, which the operator uses to 
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produce service for the public from 
which he receives a revenue. These 
accounts are divided into headings that 


_represent various classes of equipment 


or other property. 

The Suspension or Stock Accounts 
item represents material on hand that is 
not in actual revenue producing service, 


‘but which is held pending its being 


put into active use. It may be drawn 
from the Stock Account and applied 
as additional revenue producing equip- 
ment, in which case it is charged to a 
Capital Account, or it may be drawn 
from the Stock Account and used for 
making a repair or replacement on 
some existing equipment and charged 
to an Operating Account. 

Operating Accounts represent ex- 
penses incurred in maintenance, de- 
preciation, interest and operation of 
the equipment and property held in the 
Capital Accounts for producing service. 
The regulatory body permits the oper- 
ator to charge the public for the service 
rates sufficiently high to deduct from 
his gross revenue all operating ex- 
penses (represented by Operating Ac- 
counts) and have enough net revenue 
left to pay a fair return on the in- 
vestment represented by his Capital 
Accounts. 

The Operating Accounts are divided 
into headings that represent the main- 
tenance, depreciation and interest on 
different classes of equipment and 
property and other expenses - involved 
in producing service. 

A financial statement made under 
this classification of accounts will show 
under an operating account heading 


_the actual labor and material cost 


used to make repairs and replacements 
to the electromotive equipment of cars. 
It will show under a separate operat- 
ing account heading the labor and 
material cost used to maintain shop 
machinery and tools and under a still 
different operating account heading the 
depreciation of this equipment. A de- 
tail of the store account (store order) 
will show the labor and material cost 
used to manufacture a certain number 
of armature coils. From the foregoing 
it may be seen that such a statement 
does not show a segregated actual total 
cost to the company to make these ar- 
mature coils, nor will a detail of this 
statement show this cost unless certain 
of these operating accounts are ana- 
lyzed and proportioned to the pro- 
duction cost on articles made on capital 
and stock accounts. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 27, 1925 
pes na electrolytic, cents per lb......... 14.625 
Copper wire hag cents per lb........... 16.50 
Tess POMEBPIEL AD dees cme gicven ae oes das 9.50 
ine (SERIE Ubuiststha, Jaisiclela’s\ cs, aie eie'e eines 8.82 
Tin, SEAS COUIS PET, 1D! visie.e ns ties ce 63.00 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines _ 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

BiGnGs, ehOss CONS. ss. cscs ste soe see $4. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 2. 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. Deis 
Franklin, Tl., screenings, Chicago, net tons | 
Central, [1l., ‘screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 2 
Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 


MOA ities nnetes cic ie ict fevoiie: ove ares ores $6.90 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents per Ib. 18.0 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without ags. 2.10 


Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N.Y., pur gal.. 0.9975 
tee lead in oil (100-Ib. keg), N.Y., cenis. 


In other words, the cost of making 
a certain number of armature coils 
will show on the face of a store order 
as so much labor and material. Some 
companies make an effort to apply a 
small indirect or overhead charge for 
supervision, but none of the main- 
tenance, depreciation and interest on 
the machinery and tools used to make 
the coils ever appears as part of the 
cost of the coils. Those expenses and 
other indirect and overhead charges 
that should be proportioned over shop- 
made articles to get the true cost of 
producing these articles are buried 
somewhere under various headings in 
Operating Accounts. As a matter of 
fact the cost of producing the coils is 
met by the company irrespective of 
the account to which it is assigned. 

Is it cheaper to buy or manufacture? 
This question deserves greater consid- 
eration by railway companies. Is the 
new machine or tool the operator is 
going to buy today, or the new 
mechanic he is going to hire tomorrow, 
fullfilling a demand for repairs or re- 
placements in the operation of cars 
and equipment? Or are they for the 
purpose of manufacturing articles, are 
they to take the place of existing 
equipment and men that are manufac- 
turing articles? 

The large manufacturers spend 
much money to develop equipment. 
When they cannot market their prod- 
ucts they can afford to spend only a 
proportional amount for development. 
Consequently railway men do not get 
the benefit of the progress that greater 
development brings. 


Westinghouse Orders Increase 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company orders entered in 
the quarter ended Sept. 30 totaled 
$43,285,770, against $34,705,397 in the 
similar quarter of 1924. Sales billed 
were $40,170,058, compared with $39,- 
572,995 in the similar period: of last 
year. 


Body Company to Dissolve 


The Field Body Corporation, Owosso, 
Mich., manufacturer of bus and truck 
bodies and cabs, has petitioned the 
Circuit Court for a dissolution of the 
corporation. It is stated inability to 
obtain necessary capital makes liquida- 
tion advisable. 


Manufacturer Co-operation Shown 
in Book of Ads 


“Electric Railways and the American 
Public” presents in book form a col- 
lection of recent and forthcoming ad- 
vertisements which explain the electric 
railways and their functions. Methods 
by which electric railways can tie in 
with the national advertisements are 
outlined in the introduction. 

The book really is made up of sam- 
ples of advertising work the General 
Electric Company is doing in behalf of 
the electric railway industry. It is an 
excellent exhibit and is just the sort 
of thing that the special manufac- 
turers’ committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association is urging 
all manufacturers who deal in electric 


railway supplies to do. Co-operation of 
this character is growing regularly and 
it is the hope of the association, ex- 
pressed through Labert St. Clair, 
director of advertising, that this year 
will see a substantial increase in work 
of this kind throughout the industry. 
Copies of the book may be obtained 
from either the General Electric Com- 
pany or the American Electric Railway 
Association. 


Yellow Orders from East 
and West 


Orders placed recently for Yellow 
Coaches include the following: Fifteen 
type “Z” 29-passenger street car type 
buses to the Indianapolis Street Rail- 
way, thirteen of the same type to the 
Connecticut Company, eight of the 
same type and three of the new Model 
“X” 2i-passenger street car type to 
the Springfield Street Railway, Spring- 
field, Mass. In addition to these East- 
ern orders, the company also reports a 
sale to the Portland Electric Power 
Company, Portland, Ore., of the follow- 
ing equipment: Three gas-electric 
33-passenger single-deck buses, three 
type “Z’’ 29-passenger street car type 
buses and eight of the new type “X” 
21-passenger buses. An order has also 
been placed by the Puget Sound Elec- 
tric Railway at Tacoma, Wash., for 
four type “Y” parlor cars and for four 
type “X” parlor cars. This latter is 
a new model which has been placed in 
production only recently. 


“Sir Tom” Callender in the 
United States 


Sir Thomas O. Callender, more gen- 
erally known in the electrical world 
as “Sir Tom,” managing director of 
Callender’s Cable. Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, England, has ar- 
rived in this country, after an absence 
of some years, for a visit. He is ac- 
companied by Lady Callender and his 
son. 

In addition to inspecting some of the 
most recent of the super-power plants 
in this country. He will inspect the 
recently established supertension paper 
cable plant of the Okonite-Callender 
Cable Company at Paterson, N. J., in 
which his company is jointly inter- 
ested with the Okonite Company. 


Rolling Stock 


Cleveland Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has just placed another order for 30 
additional White buses further to sup- 
plement rail transportation in the city 
of Cleveland. The new buses will all 
be of the city pay-enter type with seat- 
ing capacity of 29 passengers. In this 
respect they will be similar to the 30 
White buses purchased previously. 

Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., placed an order on Oct. 15 for six 
more Fageol double-deck buses. On the 
same day the company filed an applica- 
tion with the Board of Public Utilities 
and Transportation for a permit to 
operate buses on Alvarado Street, be- 
tween Sunset Boulevard and Washing- 
ton Street as an experiment. 
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Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Quebec, Canada, recently 
bought ten 40-ft. double-truck, double- 
end operation Brill cars and two Birney 
one-man safety cars. 


Boston Elevated Railway, Boston, 
Mass., has announced specifications on 
100 new cars. The details follow: 


Ty Peron ueary tie se eis an tee Semi-convertible 
NCALINEE CADACILY, crc scsi vases eluisliote etsitin’s 48 
Weight— 
CAL DOGY to accts ie a wreswlonshe tant teu eeur 13,800 lb. 
FLT CCHS) Setesatcc. cate toenal te si enepR eI er =e 8,700 lb. 
WIGUID MERE ils :ce sievliais cer chon cre roe re 9,000 Ib. 
AP QUAI 2 4 EO cto kata sreiors ete eee 31,500 Ib. 
Bolster centers, length.......... 20 ft. 9 in. 
Gengeth @ver all cis once oa «nies 45 ft. 0 in, 
Truck wheelbase................0 £6 2 in. 
IVVAGISTET OVO US Pa cece is siouan eveeoks i's 8 ft. 6 in. 
Height, rail to trolley base..... 10 ft. 7% in. 
SOG VilePaeieretd treeaieiesace whale ecole e tennlancie Semi-steel 
Interior trim):).5 2”. Malleable iron, bronze, 
Aluminum 
HRUQOLS Weis csi a ptelis vera evap aicaaraie fa val ser sn etete nemo ale Arch 


Air brakes. .Westinghouse straight air with 
variable load feature 


AKIO SMe rea sare: aeier 4-in. annealed carbon steel 
hedb Tach oY) tc SOMO ORS oA eo. 4-in. channel 
Car signal system....... Consolidated Car 

Heating Company 
Cars tennis sce ieece cre roneake Car builder’s 
Center and side bearings..... Car builder’s 


Compressors ........ Westinghousé DH-16 
Conduits and junction boxes..Car builder’s 
(COMMEB OMS Mere sss raraeress General Electric Type K 
COUDIELES? a0, EF site ale epee eee oe ienamettans Sleeve 
Curtain fixtures..Curtain Supply Company 
No side curtains 

Curtain material...... Motorman’s curtains 
No. 8. duck 

Destination signs. .Electric Service Supplies 


Door operating mechanism........ National 
Pneumatic 
Mare pWOmegh, 2/229: ) seta es eae saad te Johrson 


Wihheel Vee rds” chested a eee Truck builder 
Gears and pinions’........ General Electric 
Hand brakes....National Brake Company, 

staffiess electric 


Heater equipment........ Consolidated Car 
Heating Company 
Headlights: ..).... Dressel Railway Lamp & 


Signal Company 
Lightning sarresters nice cis tetera MD 3 
IMEOCOLS aisle 2 ieveke.o:s Four G.E. 264, inside hung 
Paint, varnish and enamel. .Duco, Miroloid, 

Pratt & Lambert, Flood & Conklin 


GUO CISLONS Sua). ian Cain Oiek es cieee New Haven 
SAMGELS 2 erstatajiesesiersuaseteterersieletaaces Ohio Brass 
SCARS F > tyisier ais -cs sive kone Heywood-Wakefield 
Seating material © = s:. Aliens tate weses Wood 


Slack adjustér..American Brake Company 
Type M-1 

Steprtreada. oa hiivemren ce tiepiae ie ehele Universal 
Trolley catchers or retrievers. .Earll No. 10 
Trolley base ..... Trolley Supply Company, 
B. HE. Special 

Trolley; Wheels eieicaishestavelecwias B. BE. Railway 
Trucks....Standard Motof Truck Company 
Ventilators.Garland, Nichols-Lintern, Perry 
Wieelsiiiicnis. St. ee oie 26-in. rolled steel 


Special devices, etc....... Heat regulators 
, Railway Utility Co. No. 9 imp. 
Signal push buttons....... Blectrie Service 


: Supplies Company, J. G. Brill 
Power-saving device. Railway Improvement 


Track and Line 


Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto 
Railway, St. Catharines, Ont., has 
started work on track rehabilitation 
and new construction, as the franchise 
agreement has been arrived at with 
the city of St. Catharines. On King 
Street 1,500 ft. of single track with 
concrete slab foundation, wood ties and 
grooved girder rail is being laid. On 
Ontario Street 600 ft. of single track 
is being completely rehabilitated and 
on St. Paul Street 1,000 ft. of track 
is being rehabilitated, single track 
being replaced by double track. All of 
this work is being done by Roger 
Miller & Sons, contractors, Toronto, 
except the electrical work, which is 
being done by railway forces. The rail- 
way is supplying all material. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has ob- 
tained permission to discontinue the 
single-track Lisbon Avenue spur car 
and has completed plans for double 
tracking this line. At the same time it 
is planned to extend the North Avenue 
line west to Lisbon Avenue. Double 
tracks will also be laid on the Center 
Street line from 51st Street to 60th. 


New York & Queens County Railway, 
New York, N. Y., is constructing 400 
ft. of double track and 100 ft. of single 
track to connect its lines with the 
newly opened extension of the Corona 
elevated line. The new track is on 
Roosevelt Avenue, Corona, and extends 
from the company’s present tracks on 
Peartree Avenue to the steps of the 
new 111th Street rapid transit station. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The contract 
awarded by the Department of City 
Transit to Patrick McGovern, Inc., for 
the construction of a part of the Broad 
Street subway for $7,000,000, was ap- 
proved by Mayor Kendrick recently, 
The contract provides for the building 
of the subway from 45 ft. north of 
Courtland Street to 115 ft. north of 
Chew Avenue, a distance of approxi- 
mately 6,303 ft. 


Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has consented to extend its Pico 
Street line 400 ft. westerly from its 
present terminus at Mansfield Road on 
the condition that an assessment dis- 
trict be formed through which property 
owners will pay the paving cost. The 
Board of Public Utilities and Transpor- 
tation has filed a communication with 
the City Council suggesting that the 
city pay all paving cost. 

New York State Railways, Rochester, 
N. Y., has done considerable track and 
pavement work on the Utica lines dur- 
ing the current year. The entire length 
of track on Bleecker Street, consisting 
of 4 miles of track and pavement, was 
completed this year, having been under 
construction since 1922. On Main 
Street, New York Mills, the work con- 
sisted of replacing 2,200 ft. of track 
from the Middle Mills switch northerly. 
On Clinton Street, in Whitesboro, it was 
necessary to lower the main interurban 
line tracks about 3 ft. covering a dis- 
tance of about 600 ft. On Utica Street, 
Clinton, for a distance of 2,300 ft. the 
railway built a new track in the center 
of the street. From the D., L. & W. 
R.R. crossing for a distance of about 
450 ft. easterly in Lafayette Street, 
Utica, the track and pavement were 
replaced. On Floyd Avenue, Rome, for 
about 1,700 ft. the track was retamped, 
lined and paved with brick with a con- 
crete foundation in acccrdance with a 
franchise requirement. On Bloomfield 
and Kent Streets for a distance of 650 
ft. the track was replaced and a new 
pavement laid on account of the street 
being paved. The new construction is 
80-lb. A. S. C. E. rail, wood ties, gravel 
ballast and brick pavement with con- 
erete foundation. On East Dominick 
Street for a distance of 1,250 ft. the 
rails. were replaced and the brick paving 
resurfaced. The new construction in 
most cases consisted of 7-in., 91-lb: 'T- 
rail, wood ties, stone or gravel ballast 
and brick pavement with concrete 
foundation. . 
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Trade Notes 


Tool Equipment Sales Company, 18 .- 
S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill., C. B. 
Cole, president, has been appointed the 
exclusive factory representative of the 
New Process Twist Drill Company, 
Taunton, Mass., for the Chicago terri- 
tory. The Tool Equipment Sales Com- 
pany has a complete stock of both car- 
bon and high speed steel drills in its 
Chicago store. 


Electric Service. Supplies Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; is removing its, Chi- 
cago office from the Monadnock Build- 
ing to the Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, 230 S. Clark Street. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company, De- 
troit, Mich., announces that P. W. Hood, 
vice-president in charge of sales, is 
back: on duty again after four months’ 
stay at East Boothbay, Me., because of 
ill health. Mr. Hood joined the com- 
pany in 1911 and was made sales man- 
ager in 1919. In 1923 he was made 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


New Advertising Literature 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued 
a sixteen-page illustrated booklet, No. 
4000, giving information on ball and 
roller bearing Reliance motors. Copies 
will be forwarded upon application. 


Uehling Instrument Company, Pater- 
son, N. J., has announced that new bul- 
letins 118 and 118-A describing the 
Apex COs recorder and indicator are 
ready for distribution. These instru- 
ments, it is stated, operate on the orifice 
principle and do not employ chemical 
solutions. The principle of operation 
is explained in the bulletins. 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has described in a 44-page 
bulletin, GEA-150, the progress in elec- 
trification accomplished by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The 
booklet is profusely illustrated. It 
takes up in detail all of the equip- 
ment, including locomotives, substa- 
tions, power supply and transmission 
and overhead construction. In addition 
to pictures showing equipment, there 
are numerous maps, diagrams and 
tables of specifications. Figures are 
presented to show the comparative cost 
of electric and steam operation. 


Copperweld Steel Company, Rankin, 
Pa., has issued a folder on the subject 
of Copperweld wire. It contains engi- 
neering data not only on Copperweld 
but. on Copperweld as compared with 
copper and galvanized wire. The com- 
pany has also prepared a report on 
Copperweld—copper primary messenger 
feeder cables used for the electrifica- 
tion of steam railroads and heavy-duty 
traction lines. 


Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J., has 
issued an illustrated 23-page bcoklet 
entitled “The Story of Steel Taped 
(Parkway) Cable.” 


International Signal Company, New 
York, N. Y., has issued a 27-page book- 
illustrations and dia- 
grams, entitled “Webb” Automatic 


Train Stop. 


